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Definition of title is here not only a primary consideration but 
one which cannot at any point be relegated to a status of secondary 
importance. 

The greater part of a century has elapsed since Charles Cor- 
rard’s posthumous Observations sur le texte de Joinville’ presented, 
in part unintentionally, the most scathing and impassioned criti- 
cism to which Joinville’s composition has been subjected. In part 
unintentionally, because .Corrard’s criticism was directed at editors, 
calling upon the reader to judge between him and them, and be- 
cause it dwelt at length upon the supposed unfaithfulness of the 
scribes responsible for MS fr. 13568 (ancien supplément 2016), 
which in his opinion had been based on an alteration or alterations 
of the original presented by Joinville to Louis X. 

So far as they relate to the editing of MS fr. 13568, Corrard’s 
criticisms appear largely to be justified, and may still be consulted 
with profit. However, unknown to Corrard, Natalis de Wailly had 
already met the majority of his objections, in an edition which ap- 
peared in 1867.2 MS fr. 13568 had also been edited by Francisque 
Michel, in 1858. It is to the Michel edition published by Firmin- 
Didot, Paris, 1881, that all page references are made in the present 
article. 

Tu 1868 Natalis de Wailly published a ‘‘restitution’’ of MS fr. 
13568, that is, an edition conforming to the orthography of thir- 
teenth-century champenois.* The validity of the product obtained 
by this process has been questioned by various critics, e.g., in En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (11 edition) and in Bédier and Hazard’s 





‘Revue Archéologique, Nouvelle Série, xv (1867), 169-193, 233-245. 
*Paris, Adrien Le Clére et Cie. Charles Corrard died Sept. 16, 1866. 
*Paris, Mme Ve Jules Renouard. 
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Histoire de la littérature frangaise illustrée (Paris, Larousse, 1923), 
1, 83. Although by definition its index of authenticity is zero, it is 
from this edition that examples have been drawn for citation by 
Brunot, Nyrop, and lesser scholars since. Both it and the Wailly 
edition of 1867 are indispensable aids to anyone using the Michel 
edition for purposes of linguistic research, and vice versa. 

The composition of the Histoire de Saint Lows was begun after 
1297 and completed in October, 1309. The dedicatory and intro- 
ductory portion was probably completed by the same date, or in 
any case before 1314. Joinville’s sole contributions were the vocab- 
ulary, the construction or word order, the organization of the whole, 
and the selection or retelling of facts drawn from older chronicles, 
which fill some nineteen pages of his own. The original presented 
to Louis X and the copy retained by the author represented Join- 
ville’s spoken French as recorded at the beginning of the four. 
teenth century by a secretary or secretaries well versed in clerical 
work. MS fr. 13568 was copied from the original during the decade 
1354-1364 or perhaps slightly later.* 

Consequently, Joinville’s French as known to us through the 
medium of the Michel edition or MS fr. 13568 may be defined as 
the recording of a scribe of the first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, recopied by a scribe of the third quarter of the century. Its 
particular and peculiar authentic value resides in the fact that it 
presents a unique linguistic synthesis covering the first half of the 
fourteenth century, or the point of juncture between late Old 
French and early Middle French, with evidence of overlapping in 
both directions. 

As for Latin remnants, they are to be found in whatever cate- 
gory one may choose to search for them, from orthography to modal 
syntax. The ancestral Latinity of our subject has long since been 
traced in considerable and well-ordered detail. And yet, to quote 
the opinion of Lucien Foulet, who found fourteenth-century French 
discouragingly chaotic as a subject of syntactical study, ‘‘dés qu’o 
se borne 4 décrire un état de la langue, il n’y a aucun avantage 4 
regarder le francais avec des lunettes latines.’”® 

4In Linguistic Value of the Michel Edition of Joinville’s Histoire de Sain 
Louis, RR, xxxvitl (1947), 193-202, I have attempted, by comparison with the 
forms found in various documents of known date, and especially those found 
in the Archives administratives de la ville de Reims of the 14th century, 1 
fix the date of MS fr. 13568. 


SLucien Foulet, Petite Syntaxe de l’ancien frangais (Paris, Champi0t, 
1923), p. 288. 
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This is especially true with reference to the noun and the ar- 
ticles. Despite the Latin ancestry of their forms, the articles, as 
developed by usage, are almost exclusively French. In great degree 
the same is true of nouns, because their sense was controlled by the 
use or omission of an article, to denote the location, among the 
various levels of the user’s consciousness, of whatever the noun 
served to name, and to specify, among all the potential representa- 
tional capacities of a given noun, which one the user wished to con- 
vey. 

At that stage of the language midway between Old French and 
early Middle French the degree of application, to the abstract 
nominal idea in the mind of the user, of a system involving the 
balanced use and non-use of the indefinite, definite, generic, and 
partitive articles, distinguishes the language to an observable extent 
from the language of the preceding and following periods. But any 
attempt to penetrate the processes underlying the syntactical def- 
inition of the sense-scope of nouns as practiced in Joinville’s time 
brings one at once into contact with elements of Latin ancestry 
which can truly be called remnants because they persisted in a 
language which already possessed their semantic duplicates and 
could function perfectly in their absence. 

To consider these remnants, let us begin with the use of the forms 
of the definite article, which was originally a demonstrative (Latin 
ile) and in French became an indirect demonstrative by virtue of 
its commonest or anaphorical function in that language: to point 
out in the memory. Its force as an indirect demonstrative brought 
it at once into opposition with the direct demonstrative ce and re- 
sulted in a certain degree of confusion which is still evident in 
Joinville’s prose: 
Et les hales sont faites 4 la guise des cloistres de ces (i.e., des) moinnes blans 
(31); unes maniéres de herbergas que il [les Béduyns] font de cercles de ton- 
niaus loiés & perches, aussi comme les chers 4 ces dames (i.e., les chars des 
dames) sont (78). 
This usage, occasionally found in later authors (e.g., Commynes) 
and far more commonly in earlier ones, is exemplified at only two 
other points in Joinville’s work (159, 181). There are also three 
borderline examples (25, 25, 205). 

The reverse, or encroachment of the indirect demonstrative form 


on the domain of the direct demonstrative, occurs somewhat less 
rarely : 
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jen‘ . -ottes brodées, ne les roy ne les autrui (i.e., ni celles du roi ni celles des 
autres) (7); Au contraire, disoit-il que male chose estoit de prendre de l’au- 
trui (ie., le bien d’autrui) (9); en l’autre [bande] estoient les armes le 
soudane de Haraphe; en 1’autre bande estoient les au soudane de Babiloine 
(63); et donnoit tout, et le sien et 1’autrui (126); Et je li dis que oyl, se je 
puis ne du mien ne de l’autrui (130). 

In the Histoire de Saint Louis there is no further occurrence of the 
specific construction just neted. Its form persists, however, in the 
sense that it had in Joinville’s prose a mechanical counterpart, as 
may be noted in the two examples last cited or in the following ones: 


sa gent ct la moie (celle de moi?) (37); ma robe touchoit la seue (celle de 
lui?) (11); je vous pri... que vous me donnés du vostre (29). 


Compare: 


je prens le pechié sur 1’ame de moy (110) ; La flebesce de li (236); 4 1’ame de 
vous (8); Et croient ... que 1’ ame d’eulz en va en meilleur cours et en plus 
aaisié (78). 

The forms move and seue, showing agreement with an antecedent, 
obviously distinguish the nature of the preceding word from that 
of a demonstrative pronoun, although more frequently the function 
of these words is syntactically adjectival (e.g., La moy place, 181; 
un mien escuier, 37; avec les miens dix, 154; la seue bataille, 94; 
les seues couvenances, 117; la vostre merci, 53), just as it remains 
today in their secondary usage (e.g., un sien frére). 

The total number of examples in which the form of the definite 
article serves in the capacity of a demonstrative pronoun is raised 
to an even score by sixteen occurrences of la in a usage which still 
persists (e.g., 1’été de la Saint-Martin), followed by a genitive: 
Quant la Saint-Remy fut passé (57); aprés la Saint-Remy (59); ce fu entour 
la Saint-Jehan (131); contre la Saint-Remy (153). 


le jour de la Saint-Jehan (32, 167); le jour de la Penthecouste (46) ; le jour 
de la Saint-Nicholas (58); le jour de la Saint-Jaque (131); Le jour de l 
Touz-Sains (186); Le jour de la Saint-Mare (193). 


Lendemain de la Penthecouste (47); lendemain de la Saint-Berthelemi (243); 
le jeudi devant J’Ascension (105); le vendredi devant la Trinité (47); le 
samedi devant l’Ascension (105). 

With identical syntactical function the form of the indefinite article 
occurs in a single instance: 

& la table le roy manjoit, emprés li, le conte de Poitiers, que il avoit fait 
chevalier nouvel 4 wne Saint-Jehan (30). 

Occasionally the word féte itself occurs in the construction, quite 
as any other noun may be followed by the genitive: 
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le jour de la feste saint Sebastien (63) ; le soir de la vegile Nostre-Dame (234). 


le jour de feste Nostre-Dame (38); Lendemain de feste saint Berthemi (242: 
occurs in material taken from an earlier chronicle). 


le jour Noél (62). 


Here as elsewhere the construction with the genitive is interchange- 
able with its analytical counterpart, e.g., 


le jour de Penthecouste (47); la vegile de Saint-Mare (193). 


In short, the use of the genitive, which as we shall presently note 
is rigidly restricted, is not only duplicated but at every point paral- 
leled by that of the prepositional phrase: 


le jour de quaresme-prenant (67, 81, 84); le jour d’un grand vendredi (86) ; 
Le jeudi aprés -Penthecouste (47); le vendredi devant Penthecouste (46); la 
semainne devant Nouél (61); le premier jour de quaresme (81). 

During the perusal of the last few groups of examples it has no 
doubt been observed that they illustrate two common, diametrically 
opposed phenomena of the history of language: the leveling and 
unifying effect of usage on the syntax of semantic equivalents, and 
the persistence of semantically inalterable set phrases of proven 
linguistic economy. Elements of insufficient strength to remain in 
the latter category fall victims to analysis and disappear, while 
elements sufficiently strong to persist may nevertheless induce their 
analytical counterparts. What language, indeed, has grown other- 
wise than by analytical development and recomposition and has 
still remained webbed together completely within the capacity of 
its users to manipulate skilfully and comprehensively, or been capa- 
ble of unlimited expansion to match the pace of civilization in tool- 
ing their minds and tongues? Of what happens when demand ex- 
ceeds the semantic capacity of an exceptionally strong element Join- 
ville offers the following example: 

Il s’esmut pour aler 14 le jour de la feste des apostres saint Pierre et saint 
Pol (174, no variant). 

My observations concerning nouns relate chiefly to the persistence 
of the genitive standing after the noun it modifies. Of the genitive 
standing before the noun modified there are only eighteen examples 
in Joinville’s work, involving only five different words: Diew once, 
qutrui seven times, cui (twice spelled qui) seven times, laquelle 
once, and quel twice. Parenthetically it may be added that qui is 
also spelled cui, with the result that cui likewise appears as a prepo- 
sitional object (e.g., deux serjans le roy,... 4 cui les Turs... 
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amenérent .. ., 75; compare: entour son paveillon tenoient cil leur 
bordiaus @ qwi il avoit donné congié, 54). Examples: 


. 


les bons executeurs . .. rendent l’autrwi chatel (10); 4 tout autrui chate] 
(i.e., avec le bien d’autrui) (40); Les establissemens . . . furent tel, que nul 
n’i ravist autrui chose, ... ne que nulz eust compaingnie 4 autrui femme 
ne a autrwi fille (144). 

Je ving au corte de Soissons, cui cousine germainne j’avoie espousée (74); 
monseigneur Gobert d’Apremont son frére, en qui compaingnie, je, Jehan 
seigneur de Joinville, passames la mer en une nef que nous louames (35), 
«Seigneurs, pour Dieu merci, ne lessiés pas ceste ville .. .» (121). 

nulz chevaliers ... ne peut revenir que il ne scet honni, se il laisse en la main 
des Sarrazins le peuple menu Nostre-Seigneur, en laquelle compaingnie il est 
alé (127); Saint-Jaque, quel pelerin je estoie et qui maint biens m/’avoit fait 
(132). 

Of the genitive standing after its noun there are some three 

hundred ten examples including one in which it stands in the predi- 
cate after étre.° Well distributed over the 245 pages of the Michel 
edition or the 270 pages of the Wailly edition of 1868 they are not 
obtrusive, but collected for comparison and viewed en masse their 
effect is that of a constantly recurrent and all-pervasive obsession. 
It calls attention at once to the contrasting fact that there is barely 
a trace of persistence of the not less convenient other non-analyti- 
cal oblique eases, e.g., 
Et aucunes gens si disoient que le roy ne tenoit ces devant diz fiez que en gaje; 
més ce n’est mie voir, car je le demandai nostre saint roy Looys outre-mer 
(28, no variant) ; monseigneur Giles le Brun, et bon chevalier et preudomme, 
cut li roys avoit donné la connestablie de France aprés la mort monseigneur 
Hymbert de Biaujeu le preudomme (132, no variant). 

With a single exception which may be credited to force of habit, 
the genitive in Joinville’s work is personal in the sense that it in- 
variably represents a person, a saint, the devil (l’ennemi), God, 
or the Virgin: 

Et ceste chose me ramenti le pére le roy qui orendroit est (7); la fille le conte 
(26) ; «Cousin le roi!» (97) ; il avoit esté filz saint Hélizabeth (32); vous estes 
filz de vilain et de vilainne, et avez lessié l’abit vostre pére et vostre mére 
(10); aus hoirs la contesce (21); le plus des serjans A armes le roy (55); la 


cote le roy 4 armer (81); Son nom estoit Scecedin le fils Seic: ce vaut autant 
a dire comme le veel le filz au veel (63). 


Et lors je pris le pan de son seurcot et du seurcot le roy (10); ce sont des 
menaces Nostre-Seigneur (12); ce est des temptacions l’ennemi (14); 4 la 
table le roy (30); 4 l’ostel le légat (53) ; les armes le soudanc (63); la cham: 


6This example (la terre estoit son frére) is so classified arbitrarily, in view 
of the preponderant use of the genitive construction in comparison with that 
of the construction with @ (un chevalier qui estoit @ monseigneur Erart de 
Brene, 48). In view of the community of sense in the two examples, the classi 
fication is possibly quite incorrect. 
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bre le soudane (105) ; le cors le roy et les riches homes (111); le chastel mon 
oncle (123); la terre prestre Jehan (145); la terre estoit son frére (205). 


du tens son pére et du temps son ayoul (34); au gue le Béduyn (67); ou 
servise Diew (85); ou servise le roy (159); Tandis que le roy attendoit la 
délivrance son frére (121); dis que je feroie la clefz le roy (116); la cité des 
ennemis Dieu (173). 


En non Dieu (15); «Or 4 eulz, de par Dieu!» (58); «Séneschal, lessons huer 
ceste chiennaille; que, par la quoife Dieu! (ainsi comme il juroit,) encore en 
parlerons-nous de ceste journée és chambres des dames» (76); Maintenant que 
mars entra, par le commandement le roy, le roy et les barons . . . comandérent 
que... (46); «Voi! pour le chief Dieu, avez veu de ces ribaus?y (74); Jehan 
sire d’Apremont et conte de Salebruche de par sa femme, envoia a moy et 
.. + (37); et li dites, de par moy, que... (121). 


The exception: 


Et ainsi le roy acorda le conte Champaingne & la royne de Cypre, et fu la paiz 
faite en tel maniére, que ledit conte de Champaingne donna a la royne de 
Cypre entour deux mille livrées de terre (28). 

As may be noted in several of the examples cited above, the ob- 
vious or visible genitive in Joinville’s work does not invariably ex- 
press literal possession or relationship, but does relate rather ex- 
clusively to persons. Excepting de par (de la part de), this does 
not take into consideration the objects of certain prepositional locu- 
tions which had been formed earlier by agglutination. Such locu- 
tions either resist in various degrees subjection to the reverse 
process of semasiological deglutination under analytical pressure, 
or expand their structure to conform analytically with their func- 
tion. 

Those which best resist, or in other words those whose forms are 
either already fixed or in the process of becoming so, tend either 
to be replaced by their analytical synonyms or to persist with the 
form of the object already established, presumably because they 
have lost the sense of their component parts, with the result that 
their object which was primarily a genitive is no longer recognized 
as one. Such are de par, entour, delez, en mi and enmi, par mi and 
parmi: 
et seront les baillifz puniz par nous [Louis IX], et les autres par les baillifz. 
Derechief, . . . les baillifs . . . jureront que il ne donront ne n’envoieront nul 
don 4 home qui soit de nostre conseil, . . . ne 4 ceulz qui leurs contes retenront 


de par nous (221-222); un Sarrazin vint au roy et li presenta lait pris en pos 
et fleurs de diverses maniéres, de par les enfans de Nasae (119). 


entour son paveillon (54); un hostel tout delez les bains (123); et le levérent 
de delez le roy (110); ou il me menroient & terre, ou il me ancreroient en mi 
le flum (96); j’amoie miex que il m’ancrassent enmi le flum (96); Le roy 
ot conseil que il feroit faire une chauciée par mi la riviére (61); les Sarrazins 
... traioient 4 nous de visée parmi le flum (61); un de nos serjans tint son 
glaive parmi le milieu, et le lanca 4 un des Turs (84). 
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Other old forms, less resistant, are submitting to expansion. Such 
are encoste and encoste de, endroit and endroit de: 


et encore ... mangoit encoste cele table la royne Blanche (31); Messire Gui 
d’Ybelin . . . s’agenoilla encoste moy et se confessa & moy (107); il me fist 
monter sus un palefroy, et me menoit encoste de li (100); il ot fait deffense 
endroit li des engins aus Sarrazins que nous avions gaaingnés (83); et dit 
que endroit de li avoit tué six de nos gens (112). 

The hors group displays forms from all stages of growth from pri- 
mary agglutination to analytical expansion and agglutinative re- 
composition, i.e., hors and dehors and hors de, au dehors and au 
dehors de: 


il destruit quantque il trouvoit hors Chastel-Pélerin, et dehors Acre, et dehors 
le Saffar et dehors Jaffe aussi (162); le moinne ne peut vivre hors de son 
cloistre sanz péché mortel (207); Et fist fére le bon roy la méson des Char- 
triers au dehors de Paris (231); Assés tot aprés il fist fére une autre méson 
au dehors Paris (231). 

Newer locutions originating in the period of analytical expansion 
appear to be influenced by analogy in their behavior. Thus we find 
both d’autre part de and d’autre part: 

Les cors aus Sarrazins, qui estoient retaillés, getoient d’autre part du pont et 
lessiérent aler d’autre part l’yaue (89). 

The analogy in such instances is probably only apparent, resulting 
merely from the persistence of the genitive. Likewise, in view of 
this persistence, the assumption that the objects of prepositions 
such as parmi do not have genitive force in the mind of the user 
is subject to the same caution as an assumption that in the mind 
of the same user lendemain contains no article. Extreme linguistic 
flexibility is an obvious quality of the minds which produced this 
disordered and chaotic outgrowth of language, simultaneously con- 
tinued to enjoy complete freedom of word order and to replace 
synthetic by analytic elements, and kept the language for two 
centuries in a turmoil precluding any premature state of equilibri- 
um comparable to that of the preceding period. 

The flexibility evident in parmi and par mi, in en main, demain, 
and lendemain, or in constructions such as parmi le milieu, is com- 
mon among the prepositional locutions, and apparently the first 
prerequisite to growth. Based primarily on contre, for example, we 
find not only encontre but other prepositive formations, adverb, 
and noun: 


vous estes alés contre ma volenté (157); la royne ... s’agenoilla contre li 
(188); nus ne nous osoit venir de Damiete . . . contremont l’yaue (90); 
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yous... m’osastes loer ma demourée, encontre touz les grans hommes... 
ui me looient m’alée (130); Je estoie bien le quatorziéme assis encontre le 
légat (128) ; nous tournames encontremont l’yaue (68) ; Un autre Sarrazin... 
disoit encontre et disoit ainsi: ... (112); Quant j’oy dire qu’ele estoit venue, je 
me levay ... et alai encontre li (186); Nous entrames en son paveillon, et son 
chamberlane nous vint @ l’encontre (55). 

In recapitulation it may be noted that the objects of prepositions 
and prepositional locutions in many of the examples cited above 
include non-personal genitives incorporating the sense of unex- 
pressed de, so that the term ‘‘possessive’’ or ‘‘possessive genitive’’ 
hardly covers the usage as a whole. In fact it is only the function 
of a genitive case that may be termed a Latin remnant. The form 
itself had been displaced by the dative in a possessive function in 
spoken Latin in the sixth century,’ that is to say, by the ancestor 
of the ‘‘genitive’’ found in Joinville’s work, while this dative in 
turn had in the seventh century encountered a rival in the use of 
the preposition ad,* in a construction appearing to be of Celtic 
origin.® 

In the Histoire de Saint Louis the displacement of the genitive 
by de, as yet numerically far less complete than its displayed ca- 
pacity would indicate, appears to be merely one of the phenomena of 
the infiltration of construction on a broad front by that preposi- 
tion. Its power both to banish the genitive and to compete with @ 
seems to be gathered from the ample foothold already achieved else- 
where in construction. Either despite or by virtue of its semantic 
breadth and consequent vagueness, de displaces the possessive gen- 
itive some two hundred twenty-six times in Joinville’s work. 

Or, to resort to comparative statistics: out of a total of some 
646 instances of the expression of possession either by the posses- 
sive genitive, or by de, or by @ (110 instances), the preposition de 
is used in about 35 per cent of the total instances, or more than 
twice as often as d (about 17 per cent), while the genitive is still 
used in about 48 per cent of the instances, or approximately half 
the time. 

Of greater significance, perhaps, than that of the statistics, is the 
fact that the construction with de is completely interchangeable 
with the genitive and parallels it in every typical use: 

A son bon seigneur Looys, filz du roy de France, par la grace de Dieu roy de 





"Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a 1900 
(Paris, Armand Colin, 1905), 1, 91. 
8Id., ib., 1, 95. 
*Id., La Pensée et la langue (Paris, Masson, 1922), p. 149. 
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Navarre (1); En nom de Dieu (5) ; les piez de ces vilains ne laverai-je ja (8); 
et qu’elle soit mére de Dieu (16); la royne de Cypre, qui estoit fille de 1’aingné 
filz de [Tybaut de] Champaingne (26); tout le pooir du soudane (47); au 
tens de nos péres (52); les cités des ennemis (53); les armes de 1’empereur 
(63); les autres terres des Sarrazins et des mescréans (79); la loy des Bé. 
duyns (79); Aprés la bataille au roy de Cézile, estoit la bataille des barons 
d’outre-mer (83); le cors du soudanc (89); pour délivrance de cors de homme 
(101); au pié de 1’un d’eulz (107); la teste du patriarche (110); du serement 
le roy et des autres riches homes (111); ennemis de Dieu (127); en la main 
des Sarrazins (127); en hostel de roy (132); 1’ostel du soudane (134); la 
chemise du Vieil (137); testes de dyables (165); un serjant du mestre des 
arbalestriers (167); la cité du calife (183); en l1’honneur du miracle que Dieu 
fist du dyable que il geta hors du cors de la fille 4 la veuve femme (184); le 
cors de vous, de vostre femme et de vos enfants (196); ce firent les filz de 
bourjois de Paris (202); La flebesce de li estoit si grant, que... (236). 
As we have noted, the use of the personal genitive, as in je... 
me séove touzjours de coste le roy (122), is paralleled by the use of 
a genitive object in numerous prepositional locutions where this 
genitive appears as an alternate of the construction with de. At 
the same time, in Joinville’s work there seems to exist a definite 
consciousness of finely drawn limits of use of the personal genitive 
to express possession, relationship, or appurtenance. While exan- 
ples of the type au moustier Nostre-Dame (57), a@ la Fonteinne 
l’Arcevesque (39), or even au gue le Béduyn (the ford known to 
the Bedouin) (67), are common, the limit appears to be reached in 
the type des reliques le vrai cors saint [Louis] (244). An example 
such as Tandis que le roy attendoit la délivrance son frére (121) 
is, by comparison with the whole body of examples of uses of the 
personal possessive genitive, a borderline case. Elsewhere, in the 
first mention of this matter, we find le roy attendoit le paiement 
que sa gent fesoient aus Turs pour la délivrance de son frére (119). 
As successor to the possessive genitive, de naturally solved with 
ease the problem of the borderline case, and perhaps succeeded to 
them only the more naturally because it was already firmly en- 
trenched in examples of the type ce qui affiert aw gouvernement du 
peuple (2), where de expresses just the reverse of the genitive con- 
struction stressed and elaborated in Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 
De served with equal ease to indicate the opposite extremes of orig- 
in or possessor and destination or recipient : 
«Pour ce que je ne weil que nulz face jamés bien pour le guerredon de para 
dis avoir, ne pour la poour d’enfer; més proprement pour 1’amour de Diet 
avoir, qui tant vaut et qui tout le bien nous peut fairey (134). 


«Si vous pri-je pour l1’amour de Dieu, premier, et pour 1’amour de moy, qué 
vous les accoustumez a laver» (8) ; 
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or neither, although’ indirect or remote origin (but unrelated to 
possession) is implied in the following example: 


& ce que il craignent 4 encourre le vice de parjure, non pas tant seullement 
pour la paour de Dieu et de nous, mez pour la honte du monde (223). 

Very rarely, habitual freedom of choice between the use of the 
genitive and the use of de, or in other words between the use and 
omission of de, appears to produce analogical repercussions in the 
syntax of other constructions concerned with the use of de, e.g., 


Les grans deniers que le roy mist 4 fermer Jaffe ne convient-il pas parler, 
que ¢’est sanz nombre (174, no variant). Previously cited: Et ainsi le roy 
acorda le conte Champaingne a la royne de Cypre (28). 

The language at this stage is both increasing and correcting a 
flexibility gained at a certain loss to semantic precision which in 
some instances of the use of de is never to be more than partially 
regained through the immense strides still to be taken in contextual 
clarification by restriction of the liberty of word order. On the 
other hand the language is gaining in unity and simplicity what 
it is losing in variety by the reduction of semantic duplicates such 
as the genitive and the construction with @ which in the expression 
of possession or relationship duplicates every postpositive use of 
the genitive : 
le pére au roy qui ore est (11); le cors Nostre-Seigneur, qui estoit devenuz 
en sanc et en char entre les mains au prestre (15); quant les enfans aus Sar- 
razins braioient (25); quant les chevaus aus Sarrazins et aus Béduins avoient 
poour d’un bysson (25); & Laingnes, qui estoit aw conte de Nevers (28); qui 
estoit mére aw roy d’Angleterre (32); devant la terre aus Sarrazins (41); il 
estoit prest .. . de délivrer Jhérusalem de la main aus Sarrazins (42); uns 
ferrais au soudane du Coyne (45); en l’ostel au legat (53); Scecedine le filz 
au Seic (62); Or avint ainsi que je trouvai un gamboison d’estoupes @ un 
Sarrazin (75); tout le pooir aw soudane de Babiloine (82); il venoit tant de 
char morte és gencives d nostre gent (92); des chastiaus aus barons du pais 
(102) ; la sale aw soudane (105); pour li oster des mains aus Sarrazins (117) ; 
des péchiez aus Crestiens (134); au chevés du lit aw Vieil (139); les os au 
conte Gautier (140); Le peuple @ ce prince (147) ; és hostiex des riches homes 


4 qui il estoient (148); et fesoi temprer le vin aus vallés d’yaue, et ou vin 
des escuiers moin d’yaue (153). 


il en fist cuire le nez et le baleure d un bourjois de Paris (218). 


I have set the last cited example apart as a near-borderline case. 
Similarly, in contrast with the main body of usage illustrated above, 
certain examples of less frequent occurrence contain semantic devi- 
ations which are either barely perceptible, or slight, or great, or 
even complete, including instances in which en appears as a loca- 
tive alternate of a: 
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pour l’amour que Dieu avoit au roy, qui la poour metoit ou cuer @ nos ennemis 
(3); aussi comme Dieu morut pour l’amour que il avoit en son peuple, mist-il 
[Louis IX] son cors en avanture par pluseurs foiz pour 1’amour que il avoit 
a son peuple (5); il avoit bien trois cens nageurs en sa galie, et @ chascun de 
ses nageurs avoit une targe de ses armes, et d@ chascune targe avoit un penoncel 
de ses armes batu @ or (50). 


c’est grant honte au royaume de France, et aw roy..., que... (219); Car 
ce seroit honte aus amiraus, se vous partiés de nos prisons 4 jeun» (113). 


Il leur tournoit un foillet ou livre que il tenoit (113); et trouvai le roy qui 
estoit monté en l’eschaufaut aw reliques, et fesoit aporter le vrai croiz aval 
(234). 

Ferrais est cil qui tient les paveillons aw soudane et qui li nettoie ses mesons 
(45); il eust fait coper la teste au roy (108); il vous feront la teste coper, 
et d toute vostre gent (110); je ferai le roy jurer; car je li ferai la teste du 
patriarche voler en son geron (110). 

Obviously from a comparison of these examples lying just outside 
of or far beyond the periphery of the usage of possessive @ not the 
least remarkable quality of Joinville’s prose is its spontaneously 
faithful reflection of the clarity maintained in French speech by 
and in spite of the homogenizing of its syntactical wealth. 

The incipient abdication of d@ as successor to the possessive geni- 
tive, still far less complete today than that of the possessive genitive 
itself, is apparently related to its use in such examples as II me 
demanda se je lavoie les piez aux povres (8) and to the syntax of 
the example last cited above. The object of possessive @ tends broad- 
ly to be dispossessed, and simultaneously to be reinstated either as 
the indirect recipient of the action or with an ethical interest in its 
result, but without distinction as to which, so far as construction is 
concerned. It is to the ease with which, owing to syntactical homo- 
geneity, this deviation of function could occur, that we should prob- 
ably attribute the nearly complete absorption of the possessive gen- 
itive’s succession by de. 

Such instances of indirect causation should remind us that not 
only, as Foulet says, ‘‘il n’y a aucun avantage a regarder le fran- 
cais avec des lunettes latines,’’ but, to paraphrase that opinion, #/ 
n’y a non plus aucun avantage a regarder le francais moyen avet 
des lunettes frangaises modernes. Au contraire! ... 

The ‘‘disorder’’ or confusion which observers (e.g., Brunot, op. 
cit., 1, 403) have noted in the language reflected by MS fr. 13568 
is simply a modern view of the wealth of orthographical variety 
and indiscriminate word order which the thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century creators of the foundations of modern French syn- 
tax enjoyed with no confusion to themselves while they continued 
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to apply the same rule of syntactical economy that Constantine had 
applied to Caesar’s Latin in the forum, but at this stage to a double 
series of conflicts arising between synthetic remnants and developed 
analytic elements on one hand, and on the other between conflict- 
ing developments of the analytic elements themselves. 

All the repercussions of sporadic development and the exact de- 
tails of the processes by which conflicts were resolved in the inter- 
ests of syntactical economy will not be fully known until the entire 
body of fourteenth-century French prose has been subjected to min- 
ute comparative examination to establish the interrelations of lin- 
guistic phenomena, and perhaps not even then, in view of the 
paucity of authentic documents. Needless to add, observations in 
the present instance, being based on comparisons within the limits 
of a single document, have been made with no intention to general- 
ize beyond those limits. 














CHAUCER’S ROMANCE VOCABULARY 


By James R. HULBERT 
University of Chicago 


The old question — did Chaucer to any considerable extent im. 
port words from French and Latin to inerease or enrich his vo- 
cabulary — was raised again in 1937 in the dissertation of Dr. 
Joseph Mersand.’ Dr. Mersand concludes that Chaucer did adapt 
words from these languages, and he lists 1,180 words which, he 
thinks, prove his contention. Since such reviews as I have been able 
to find of Dr. Mersand’s study have been entirely favorable, his 
view presumably will be regarded as correct. Unfortunately his evi- 
dence is not satisfactory. The task of pointing out the faults in it 
is a disagreeable one, but since our understanding of Chaucer’s 
literary art is involved, it must be undertaken. 

Part, if not most, of the reason that Dr. Mersand did not evalu- 
ate his evidence properly, is due to his misunderstanding of the 
results that lexicography obtains, and of the way in which to use 
such a dictionary as the Oxford. His method is to check Chaucer’s 
Romance words with the 0.E.D., and whenever a quotation from 
Chaucer is earlier than any other given, to list it as an importation 
made by Chaucer. He states: ‘‘Chaucer used, at least in the opin- 
ion of the editors of the New English Dictionary, 1,180 Romance 
words for the first time.’ It is far from true that the editors of 
O.E.D. had such an ‘‘opinion.’’ The lexicographer hasn’t ‘‘opin- 
ions’’; he is merely doing the best he can with the evidence at 
hand. Perhaps no one has so lively a sense of its imperfections as 
he. What he has before him is a mass of quotations made from 
books which have been read for this purpose. The quotations were 
taken by inexperienced readers, who had no scientific means of 
knowing what words in the texts they were examining would be 
valuable for the dictionary ; consequently they could only use their 
judgment as to whether a given quotation would be of value. Often 
they overlooked occurrences which really are ‘‘firsts.’’ Probably 
everyone who has worked at a Middle English text, even one which 


1Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1937. 
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he can see was read for the Dictionary, has found earlier occur- 
rences of words or meanings than the first in O.#.D.; Chaucer must 
have been read with unusual care for the O.E.D.; but Dr. Mersand 
has found earlier instances in his works than the first quotations 
there. 

As he edits, the lexicographer makes the best use he can of the 
quotations which have been prepared for him. In most cases he 
knows well that his materials do not include actually the first writ- 
ten use of the word, much less the first oral use. If he is greatly 
disturbed about the imperfections of his materials, he may try to 
find the word in an earlier source, or send one of his assistants to 
look for such a quotation. Sometimes such search is successful; 
more often it is not. But the editor must proceed with his task and 
prepare his copy, whatever he may think of the inadequacy of his 
evidence. It is not a mere chance that Henry Bradley, in a passage 
quoted by Dr. Mersand, said: ‘‘It would be easy to give lists of 
words and expressions which are used by Chaucer, and so far as 
we know, not by any earlier writer. We cannot doubt that a large 
proportion of these were really brought into literary use by him.’” 
Note that Bradley wrote literary use. Of course he knew the limita- 
tions of lexicography from almost a lifetime of experience with it. 

We know little as to whence Chaucer derived his ideas of a lit- 
erary English vocabulary. That he had read some English romances 
is clear from Sir Thopas; but, as is well known, most of his sources 
were foreign. As far as we are aware, there was before he began 
writing hardly any courtly literature in English. He may have got 
ideas as to diction from works still extant or from writings now 
lost. It is most probable, however, that his choice of words was 
governed chiefly by the words in colloquial use among cultivated 
people in London. Even if we suppose that a quarter of Dr. Mer- 
sand’s 1,180 words actually were used in literature first by Chaucer, 
they would be, in all likelihood, not words consciously introduced 
by Chaucer but expressions used by his friends and acquaintances, 
words which he accepted and used without any realization that they 
were importations. 

That this was most probably Chaucer’s procedure is confirmed 
by a conclusion thus expressed by Dr. Mersand: ‘‘Chaucer seems 
to have exercised a remarkable judgment in using Romance words 
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has found earlier instances in his works than the first quotations 
there. 
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which have become more permanent acquisitions of the English 
language than the Romance words of his contemporaries, Gower 
and Mandeville.’’* The natural conclusion from that statement jigs 
not that Chaucer had an uncanny instinct as to importations which 
would ‘‘catch on’’ in English, but that he used Romance words 
already well established in English use. Dr. Mersand seems occa- 
sionally to have had intimations of this possibility — e.g., he writes: 
‘‘Chaucer formed only a small percentage of his new words from 
words in his sources. The remainder he may have adopted from 
the colloquial English of his time or formed independently.’ Of 
course this idea is not consistent with the general thesis of Chau- 
cer’s borrowing which Dr. Mersand tries to prove. 

At this point I must add an impressionistic statement which the 
reader may discount as much as he pleases. Chaucer’s diction makes 
on us an entirely different effect from that produced by the writ- 
ings of sixteenth-century authors who tried to improve English by 
the importation of Latin and French words, ‘‘inkhorn’’ terms, or 
by the religious plays of the fifteenth century or even by Malory’s 
romance. The effect is that of natural, spontaneous English. 

So much for general considerations. Now, an examination of Dr. 
Mersand’s list. Obviously it is impossible to discuss in detail all 
the words listed. The best that can be done is to indicate some classes 
of words which are not valid. The examples are arbitrarily taken 
from words beginning with the first letter of the alphabet as being 
fair samples of the whole. 

Considering the uncertainty of Chaucer’s authorship of the Ro- 
mance of the Rose, words from it should not be cited on a contro- 
versial issue. As far as I have noticed, Dr. Mersand uses only the 
A fragment, which is commonly held to be Chaucer’s, but the work 
may not be his at all; the O.L.D. does not regard it as his, since it 
uses the date 1400 for it. For a different reason the technical vo- 
cabulary of the Treatise on the Astrolabe and the Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale should be omitted, because we have little or no earlier writing 
on such subject matter. English alchemists and astronomers must 
have used such terms well before the appearance of Chaucer’s books. 
Moreover, they are not part of a general literary vocabulary. 

If a word has a prefix or suffix derived from Old English, it is 
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highly improbable that Chaucer introduced it from French and 
anglicized it in such a fashion. For example, the first word on the 
list, abegged (which Dr. Mersand says is not in 0.E.D. but is there 
s.v. begged) has a from O.E. on and ed from O.E. ad. The expres- 
sion is in construction the same as the familiar ablakeberyed. The 
a of achekked is either prefix a from O.E., (so O.E.D.) or O.E. ge, 
as a participial prefix. Amender is an English formation based on 
amend, v. which was in English from 1220. Amorously is an Eng- 
lish development of amorous 1303-. Anoyful is anoy, 1230-, plus 
English ful. Similarly anoyously uses the English suffix ly. 

A compound of which one element is Old English should not be 
included. Thus the second part of archewives is English, and in 
this case the first element arch was in use in words like archbishop 
and archdeacon since before the Conquest. Another example is au- 
grim stones. Dr. Mersand seems to think that the first element of 
angle hook is French. O.E.D. gives it as Old English; hence the 
entire word is English. 

Perhaps the largest category of words which should be omitted 
from the list is those for which O.E.D. gives first quotations from 
Chaucer and second ones from fourteenth-century writers who, as 
far as is known, were not influenced by Chaucer, e.g., Wyclif, Piers 
the Plowman, Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, the Destruc- 
tion of Troy. Thus abusion (Wyclif), accident, (Wyclif), action 
(Piers the Plowman C), add (Wyclif), ajuged (Destruction of 
Troy), administration (Wyclif), admonition (Wyclif, Barbour), 
alayes (P.P1.B), aliene (Wyclif), appurtenance (P.PI.B), applyen 
(Wyclif), argument (Wyclif), armourer, arrival (Dest. of Troy). 
Affile is so common in Gower that he is not likely to have imitated 
Chaucer’s use of it. Allegeiawnce seems to be used exactly as by 
Robert of Gloucester, 1297. 

Finally, words which are formed on the same stems as others 
used by those authors or earlier should not be included: for ex- 
ample, abstinent (abstinency, Wyclif), adjuration (adjure, Wy- 
clif), adverse (adversity in Ancren Riwle and Agenbite of Inwit), 
arbitre (arbitrour, Wyclif). 

The omission from Dr. Mersand’s list of words of the classes in- 
dicated above would leave a residue of words which actually may 
have been introduced into literature by Chaucer; but probably 
most of them were in English colloquial use before he employed 
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them. Moreover, their number certainly will be reduced by study 
of earlier texts. Thus the conclusion accepted by Tyrwhitt, Earle, 
Pollard and Bradley (for whose statements see Dr. Mersand’s 
book) is correct: Chaucer did not introduce into English any con- 
siderable number of French or Latin words not in use in the Lon- 
don speech of his time. 
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THE EYEN GREYE OF CHAUCER’S PRIORESS 


By Artuur K. Moore 
Tulane University 


The view that ME. gray, as applied to eye-color, is synonymous 
with Mod.E. blue appears in the notes to two useful editions of the 
Canterbury Tales. Professor J. M. Manly wrote that the Prioress’s 
“even greye as glas’”! was the ‘‘usual expression for what we call 
‘blue eyes’.’’? Similarly, Professor F. N. Robinson observed that 
gray was the ‘‘color that would now be called blue.’’* Neither edi- 
tor offered a reason for departing in this matter from the Skeat 
edition, to which both were indebted. Skeat apparently found no 
difficulty with gray, since he was satisfied to say about the Pri- 
oress’s eyes, ‘‘This seems to have been the favourite colour of. 
ladies’ eyes in Chaucer’s time, and even later.’’* By implication, 
Manly and Robinson disagree with the English editor, but they 
fail to point up a problem so complex as to involve the translation 
of L. glaucus and OF r. vair, and the color of glass and geese. More- 
over, there are excellent reasons for understanding Chaucer’s gray 
in the modern sense. 

Edmund Malone, the Shakespeare scholar, seems to have been 
the first to advance the notion that in earlier times gray was un- 
derstood as blue, as far as eye-color was concerned.’ Commenting 
upon ‘‘Hys eyen grey as crystalle stone’”® of the romance Sir Eg- 
lamour of Artois, J. O. Halliwell thought that ‘‘Malone may be 
right when he says the term meant what we now call a blue eye.’”” 


1Gen. Prol., 152. Cf. RvT., 3974. 

2Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly (New York, c. 1928), p. 506. 

8The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge 
ed.; Boston and New York, c. 1933), p. 756. This edition is used for all refer- 
ences to Chaucer’s works. 

‘The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1894), 
Vv, 17. Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century (Oxford, 1932), 
pp. 100, 261, glosses as grey the form grei in ‘‘Min heien so grei so glas,’’ 
Le Regret de Maximian, 266. In fact, the position taken by Manly and Robin- 
son is exceptional. 

‘Malone’s statement, ‘‘By a grey eye was meant what we now call a blue 
~~ quoted by the NED from the 1821 edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 

5] . 

*J. O. Halliwell (ed.), The Thornton Romances, Camden Society (London, 
1844), xxx, 157. 
Ibid., p. 280. 
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However, Halliwell was by no means certain, for he later observed, 
‘‘when we find Chaucer writing, ‘Her eyen graie as is a faucon’ 
[RR., 546], there cannot be much doubt which colour is intended.” 

An incidental study of the problem was undertaken some years 
ago by Miss Muriel Kinney, who was mainly concerned with OF*, 
vair (consistently translated into Middle English as gray). Miss 
Kinney disagrees with Malone and Halliwell, and maintains that 
crystalle meant ‘brilliant’ in Chaucer’s time.® Her thesis is that 
vair is best rendered as Mod.Fr. vif,’ even though medieval 
writers equated the word with gray. In light of the derivation of 
vair from L. varium, this view is extreme, but then there is no 
general agreement about the precise meaning of the term. 

A study of the problem in Middle English was made over thirty 
years ago by Professor W. C. Curry, who concluded, ‘‘there can be 
little doubt regarding the meaning of ‘gray eye’ in most of the 
places where it occurs in Middle English literature; L. glaucus 
(caesius, ceruleus), light blue, inclining to light yellow or green. 

.’”12 Support for this view is derived from early dictionaries and 
glossaries, which sometimes render gray as caeruleus or glaucus." 
Yet, neither glawcus nor caeruleus is usually ‘‘light blue,’’ and 
Cooper’s J'hesaurus (1573), as quoted by Curry, renders glaucus 
as ‘‘blewe or gray like the skie. . . .’’ Since it is precisely the dis- 
tinction between blue and gray that requires clarification, the 
Latin-English, English-Latin vocabularies are of limited value. 

Nevertheless, there is one strong —if negative — argument for 
Malone’s thesis which has not previously been suggested : no writer 
in Middle English appears to have used blue of eye-color,'* though 


8Ibid., p. 281. 

9Muriel Kinney, ‘‘Vair and Related Words,’’ Rom. Rev., x (1919), 341, 
holds that the glass of medieval England was of a ‘‘muddy grayish color.’’ 

10Jbid., p. 334. Thus Gaston Paris translates vair in Aucassin et Nicolette. 

11Frédéric Godefroy, Dictionnaire de L’Ancienne Langue Frangaise (Paris, 
1895), vit, 135, agrees in part, defining vairs as ‘‘ variable, changeant, mobile. 

De couleur variée, et, par extension, brillant. ...’’ T. A. Jenkins, la 

Chanson de Roland (Boston, ¢. 1924), p. 29n, suggests «¢ steel- blue’? or ‘‘keen”’ 
as possible translations of the earliest recorded use of vair in French. 

12W. C. Curry, The Middle English Ideal of Personal Beauty (Baltimore, 
1916), p. 55. At another point (p. 52), Curry wavers, and admits bluish-grey 
to the range of ME. gray. 

18[bid., p. 52n. Harper’s Latin Dictionary gives these definitions: glaucus 
‘bright, sparkling, gleaming, grayish’; caesius ‘bluish gray; very rare and 
only of the eyes, cat-eyed’; caeruleus ‘dark-colored, dark blue, dark greet, 
cerulean, azure.’ 

14Both Stratmann’s Middle-English Dictionary and the NED are silent on 
this point. 
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no one doubts that there were blue eyes aplenty in medieval Eng- 
land, or that non-brown eyes were the most numerous type. But it 
is gray which occurs in the great majority of cases, and other col- 
ors, when used, are often derogative. The owl in the Owl and the 
Nightingale is represented with ‘‘e3ene both col-blake and brode.’’?* 
In the Humorous Praise of His Lady, Hoccleve says, ‘‘ And as the 
Ieet / hir yen glistren ay.’”"* Yet, lovely Alysoun of MS. Harley 
2253 had ‘‘e3e blake.’’*7 Green eyes are mentioned in two highly 
invidious portraits of MS. Trinity, Cambridge 599, which reverse 
the medieval ideal of physical beauty :1* ‘‘Her eyen been holow 
and greene as any grasse,’’ and ‘‘Your greene eyen frowning, and 
not glad.’’ 

The most productive sources of gray eyes in Middle English are 
the romances and those poems associated with courtly love,’® as 
Professor Curry has shown. Gray (or vairs) eyes are a feature of 
the portrait of ideal beauty, and as such become fixed as a con- 
vention in the vocabulary of love,?° both in England and in France. 
Chaytor cites from the poetry of the Provencal poet Arnaut de 
Maroil, ‘‘Los vostres huels vairs e rizens,’’* an expression echoed 
in Aucassin et Nicolette, ‘‘les ex vairs et rians,’’*? and a courtly 
lyric of Charles d’Orléans in the fifteenth century, ‘‘The smylyng 
mouth and laughyng eyen gray.’’** Likewise, gray eyes are asso- 
ciated with ‘‘bent brows,’’ as in the Fairy of Ribbesdale, ‘‘hyre 
ey3en aren grete and gray ynoh . . . ybend wax eypber bre3e,’’** 
the Praise of Women, ‘‘ Eizen gray & browes bent,’’”* a translation 


15The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. Thomas Wright, Percy Society, xxxIx 
(London, 1843); 3. 

16E. P. Hammond (ed.), English Verse Between Chaucer and Surrey (Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1927), p. 68. 

17Brown, op. cit., p. 138. See the fifteenth century Guy of Warwick B, EETS 
€.8., XXV, XXVI, 1. 4289, for a comparable use of black eyes. 

18Alexander Chalmers, The Works of the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper (London, 1810), 1, 563f. 

19Skeat, op. cit., v, 17, lists other examples. 

20J. L. Lowes, ‘‘Simple and Coy,’’ Anglia, xxx (1910), 445, discovers 
Chaucer’s portrait of the Prioress to be embellished with the terms of ‘aed 
courtois. : 

21H, J. Chaytor, The Troubadours and England (Cambridge, 1923), p. 114. 

22Karl Bartsch, Chrestomathie de L’Ancien Frangais (12th ed.; Leipzig, 
1927), p. 194. Bartsch glosses vair as ‘‘de diverses couleurs, changeant.’? 

28The English Poems of Charles of Orleans, ed. Robert Steele, EETS e.s., 
Coxv (London, 1941), 139. Curry, p. 54, cites examples of the rendering of 
OFr. vair by ME. gray. 
1878), ~~ (ed.), Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. HArl. 2253 (Berlin, 

» p. 155. 

25K. Kolbing, ‘‘Kleine Publicationen aus der Auchinleck-HS8.,’’ ES., vi 

(1884), 103. 
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of a French poem in MS Harley 2253,% and Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, ‘‘With yhen greye and browes bente,’’’ Though com- 
monplace as early as the fourteenth century, the expression sur. 
vived at least until the sixteenth.?* As a conventional feature of a 
catalogue of feminine charms, gray eyes are seldom correlated with 
objects of determinable color,”® and are therefore of little value for 
ascertaining the precise meaning of ME. gray. 

Nevertheless, some useful examples do remain in Middle Eng- 
lish literature. In several places, Chaucer has linked to gray eyes 
similes which throw considerable light on the meaning of both 
gray and vair. Three times he renders OFr. vair as gray in the 
Romaunt of the Rose, and in one instance sharpens the image with 
a comparison, ‘‘Hir yen grey as is a faucoun.’’*® Miss Kinney may 
find in this figure further substantiation of her idea that vair is 
not a color at all,*' but the picture of Sir Thopas with ‘‘grey 
goshauk on honde’’*? proves that Chaucer associated grayness with 
the family Falconidae. Moreover, the description of the clerk Ab- 
salom — ‘‘His rode was reed, his eyen greye as goos’’** leaves no 
doubt about Chaucer’s wish to equate grayness of eye with gray- 
ness of plumage; the idea of the ‘‘gray goose’’ is fixed securely in 
the popular imagination. 

Chaucer never associates eye-color with any object that is in- 
evitably blue. The lark that ‘‘Salueth in hir song the morwe gray’™ 
was greeting the gray dawn. The ‘‘pomely grey’’® horse ridden 
by the Reeve was a dappled gray. And the ‘‘roche of marbul gray’™ 
of the Squire’s Tale was a blend of white and black lines which by 


26F, Holthausen, ‘‘Die Quelle des mittelenglischen Gedichtes ‘Lob der 
Frauen’,’’ ASNS, cv (1902), 288. Gray here, as elsewhere, is the English 
rendering of vair. 

27The English Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay, EETS e4., 
LXxxII (London, 1901), 358. See also Conf. Aman., v, 2473. 

28See F. M. Padelford, ‘‘The Songs in Manuscript Rawlinson C. 813,’ 
Anglia, xxx1 (1908), 331, 366. 

29Ibid., p. 366. The Rawlinson manuscript preserves a late comparison of 
eyes with ‘‘glasse gray.’’ 

30RR., 546. 

31Kinney, op. cit., p. 322, imagines that the eyes of Ydelnesse are compared 
with the eyes of the bird. Since falcons have eyes in the ‘‘range of red and 
yellow,’’ she reasdns, the element of comparison is not gray color, but that 
quality best rendered as Mod. Fr. vif. 

32Thop., 738. 

83MillT., 3317. 
34K nT., 1492. 
35GenProl., 616. 
3% SqT., 500. 
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no stretch of the imagination could ever be construed as blue. There 
is no inconsistency, then, in Chaucer’s employment of gray, whether 
with reference to eyes or to materials.*7 Are the Prioress’s eyes 
gray, as Chaucer says, or blue, as Manly and Robinson imagine he 
says? 

The term blue is commonly reserved nowadays for those eyes 
which exhibit a purity of tone which is often defined as sky-blue, 
or washed-out blue. This type is relatively rarer than those other 
non-brown eyes which are marked by casts of varying effects; and 
there is good reason for believing that the situation in fourteenth- 
century England was not significantly different.** The reason for 
the scarcity of eyes of unqualified blueness is not hard to find. The 
effect of blueness results from the partial reflection of the purple 
inner lining of the iris through the colorless tissue, and is possible 
only when the deposit of pigment in the thin layer of the stroma, 
below the lamella, is insufficient to impede greatly the passage of 
the reflected light. Even a small amount of yellow pigment pro- 
duces a greenish cast. Various concentrations of white, yellow, and 
reddish-brown pigment account for the entire range of shades be- 
tween blue and brown.*® 

References to ‘‘black’’*® eyes, though not numerous, are never- 
theless sufficient to modify any notion that eyes in medieval Eng- 
land were uniformly blue. Blue, as a genetic factor manifested in a © 
minimal deposit of pigment in the stroma layer, is not a dominant 
characteristic, and would not therefore be expressed as blue except 
in conjunction with another determiner for blue. In a stock so 
heterogeneous as the British after the Conquest, this happy co- 
incidence would not be the rule. That this hypothesis has some 
merit is suggested by the high incidence of nondescript or variant 
gray eyes among peoples of British descent. Hazel excluded, the 
numerous shades within the wide limits marked off by brown and 
blue, are frequently designated as gray, though they exhibit a 





37That Chaucer knew blue when he saw it is shown by his description of the 
Miller’s dress, ‘‘A whit cote and a blew hood wered he’’ (GenProl., 564). In 
the Regement of Princes, EETS e.s., Lxx11 (London, 1897), 26, Hoccleve rec- 
ognizes ‘‘blewés sadde & lighte.’’ 

38R. R. Gates, Human Genetics (New York, 1946), 1, 98, reports that a 
survey made of over 500,000 Scottish children in 1908 turned up only fifteen 
per cent blue eyes. 

889A, A, Maximow and William Bloom, A Textbook of Histology (4th ed.; 
Philadelphia and London, 1944), pp. 613f. 
40Presumably brown. 
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great variety of greenish, yellowish, and bluish secondary effects, 
This is a large category, and it is not safe to assume that Chaucer 
and other medieval writers wished to convey the idea of blueness 
by gray simply because they frequently employed the term; variant 
gray was undoubtedly more common than sky-blue. 

If Chaucer rightly understood OFr. vair,*’ then the translation 
of the word as gray assumes an added propriety; for the gray 
series, more than pure blue or brown, demonstrates that variability 
which is an implied characteristic of those eyes described in OFr, 
literature by a term derived from L. variwm.*? It is a fact veri- 
fiable by even casual observation that gray eyes vary within limits 
according to the color of objects in the immediate environment; a 
green suit, for example, will produce a greenish cast in gray eyes. 
That medieval writers did not borrow OFr. vair, as a designation 
for eye-color, suggests that gray was considered an adequate trans- 
lation for the variable quality of eyes. 

The conclusion appears to be inescapable that the connotation of 
gray eyes has not changed appreciably since the thirteenth century, 
though there is some reason for believing that the shade now called 
blue was considered a member of the general non-brown series. If 
so, the ‘‘eyen greye’’ of Chaucer’s Prioress may have been any 
shade between slate-gray and sky-blue. Nevertheless, the evidence 
favors a gray effect, for the poet never compares the eyes of his 
characters with any object that is clearly blue. 

41Miss Kinney, op. cit., p. 323, denies that English writers did. 


42Godefroy, Bartsch, and others give ‘‘changeant’’ as one of several mean- 
ings of vair. 












































THE MEANING OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE TO 
“SIR THOPAS”’ 


By R. M. LuMIANSKy 


Tulane University 


Two interpretations have been advanced for the little scene in- 
volving the Host and Chaucer which introduces ‘‘Sir Thopas’’ in 
the Canterbury Tales, and which includes one of Chaucer’s few 
self-portraits. The older interpretation — stated by Urry, Tyrwhitt, 
Godwin, Nicholas, Morley, Ward, Jusserand, Courthope, Skeat, 
Pollard, and Root'— held that the picture of Chaucer in this pas- 
sage as other-worldly, modest, and retiring was inconsistent with 
the affable traits of the poet suggested in the ‘‘General Prologue’’ 
and elsewhere.? The later interpretation, proposed by Knott* and, 
for the most part, accepted by Robinson,‘ called attention to the 
emotional effect of the immediately preceding ‘‘Prioress’s Tale,’’ 
indicated by the first two lines of the passage, as explaining Chau- 
cer’s staring at the ground and the apparent inconsistency in the 
portrayal of the poet’s character. 

Knott argued further that in this scene the Host is perhaps 
ashamed of being moved by the ‘‘Prioress’s Tale,’’ and that he 
therefore ‘‘with characteristic indelicacy’’ makes a ‘‘crudely hu- 
morous reference to the obvious emotion on the poet’s face’’; that 
the Host’s remark about Chaucer’s waistline is intended to change 
Chaucer’s melancholy to merriment; that ‘‘elvyssh’’ refers to a 
mingling of pity, sympathy, and strong religious feeling evident 
in Chaucer’s appearance at the moment; and that the Host’s de- 
mand for ‘‘a tale of myrthe’’ causes in Chaucer a violent emo- 
tional reaction which Harry sees reflected on the poet’s face and 
considers an indication that Chaucer will now tell some rare story. 
By this interpretation of the Prologue to ‘‘Sir Thopas,’’ Knott saw 





1See T. A. Knott, ‘‘A Bit of Chaucer Mythology,’’ MP, vit (1910), 135-39, 
for a bibliographical listing of these references. 

21, 30-34. All line references are to F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1933). 

30p. cit. 
_ 40p. cit., p. 841, n. 696. W. W. Lawrence entered an objection to Knott’s 
interpretation; see ‘‘Satire in ‘Sir Thopas,’’’ PMLA, ut (1935), 90. 
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in Chaucer’s emotional reaction an example similar to that which 
Kittredge saw in the Pardoner’ of Chaucer’s subtlety in portraying 
human feelings. 

It is not at all difficult to accept Mr. Knott’s main point: the 
picture of Chaucer in the Prologue to ‘‘Sir Thopas’’ is in no way 
inconsistent with the traits of the poet implied by_the lines of the 
‘General Prologue.’’ To believe, however, that Chaucer intended 
to represent himself as deeply stirred by the Prioress’s story of the 
‘‘litel clergeon,’’ and as experiencing an emotional reaction be- 
cause of the Host’s clumsy manipulations, is not easy. There is an- 
other possible interpretation of this scene which makes of Chaucer 
a more easily acceptable actor in the drama of the Canterbury Tales 
and, at the same time, a subtler and sounder portrayer of human 
emotions. The bases for this interpretation are the smugness about 
his ability as a literary critic which the Host frequently evidences 
before calling for a story from Chaucer, and the natural pleasure 
which Chaucer, the literary sophisticate, experiences at the pros- 
pect of slyly pricking the bubble of the Host’s smugness on this 
score. 

Since the glimpses of the Host are necessarily scattered through 
the Canterbury Tales, a reader may overlook the great care which 
Chaucer has expended in portraying Harry’s character. It must not 
be forgotten that the Host is one of Chaucer’s unifying devices for 
the group of stories and also for the group of pilgrims. No other 
one of the pilgrims is shown in so many situations which serve to 
delineate character, and Chaucer indicates a number of affectations 
and pretensions which Harry possesses. Most of these traits are 
those of a typical innkeeper, but we are here concerned with an- 
other sort of affectation which Chaucer has definitely stressed in 
his portrayal of the Host: Harry prides himself, without good rea- 
son for doing so, on his ability as a literary critic. In addition to 
his responsibility as guide and ‘‘governour’’ of the company, he 
has been appointed ‘‘juge and reportour’’ of the stories. Such a 
job demands literary critical ability, which Harry feels that he 
has.® 

As early in the Canterbury Tales as his second speech, the Host 
takes pains to exhibit with considerable pride his knowledge of the 
literary critical terms which qualify ‘‘best’’: 


5The Atlantic Monthly, Lxxu1 (1893), 829-33. ; 
6Cf, X, 17, where the Host says: ‘‘ Fulfilled is my sentence and my decree.’ 
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And which of yow that bereth hym best of alle, 

That is to seyn, that telleth in this caas 

Tales of best sentence and moost solaas, 

Shal have a soper at oure aller cost 

Heere in this place, sittynge by this post (I, 796-810). 


There is notable similarity between Harry’s pride here and in the 
‘“Clerk’s Prologue’’ in his knowledge of literary critical terms and 
the manner in which he recites medical terms after the ‘‘Physi- 
cian’s Tale’’ (VI, 304-12). The hearty approval which Harry ac- 
cords the tale of the Knight (I, 3115, 3119) is delivered with the 
air of his being fully able to recognize a good story when he hears 
one, as is his admonition to the Cook to make sure his story is 
good (I, 4345). This ‘‘ex cathedra”’ attitude which Chaucer has 
given the Host is perhaps most clearly seen in his response to the 
Reeve’s philosophical comments on old age: 
Whan that oure Host hadde herd this sermonyng, 
He gan to speke as lordly as a kyng. 
He seide, ‘‘ What amounteth al this wit?’’ (I, 3899-3901). 
There is little difference between the criterion for good literature 
which Harry implies here, as well as in his teasing rebuff of the 
Parson (II, 1174-77), and that which the Shipman later advances 
(II, 1185-90). But, unlike the Shipman, the Host does not openly 
admit his literary shortcomings; rather, he exaggerates his famili- 
arity with literary material. Thus, in his remarks on the passing 
of time, just before he calls on the Man of Law for a story, Harry 
says: 
Wel kan Senec and many a philosophre 
Biwaillen tyme moore than gold in cofre, 
For ‘‘los of catel may recovered be, 
But los of tyme shendeth us,’’ quod he (II, 25-28). 
It does not seem to me pure chance that Harry is probably wrong 
when he attributes this axiom to Seneca,’ or that of the five instances® 
in which Chaucer uses the familiar proverb ‘‘Everything has its 
appointed time,’’ Harry alone cites Solomon as his source (IV, 6). 
Such errors as ‘‘corpus dominus’’ (VII, 435) and ‘‘corpus Mad- 
rian’’ (VII, 1892) also suggest Harry’s pretentiousness. 
Closely related to Harry’s ‘‘ex cathedra’’ critical attitude is the 
fact that Chaucer seems to give us more than a hint that the Host 
feels a certain condescension of the sort that is typical of the prac- 


See Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, v, 134-35. 
SSee Robinson, op. cit., p. 810, n. 1475. 
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tical man of affairs toward the supposedly impractical man of 
books.® This attitude is noticeable in the Host’s comment to the 
Parson, after the Man of Law has finished the story of Constance: 


I se wel that ye lerned men in lore 
Can moche good, by Goddes dignitee! (II, 1168-69). 


Again, in Harry’s words to the Clerk, this same feeling is evident: 


Youre termes, youre colours, and youre figures, 

Keepe hem in stoor til so be that ye endite 

Heigh style, as whan that men to kynges write (IV, 16-18). 
When one recalls the Clerk’s poverty and his not being worldly 
enough to get a job, it seems likely that Harry’s implication that 
the Clerk will someday write to kings is more indulgent than cour- 
teous. 

One of the surest indications that Chaucer intended the reader 
to see the wide gap between the Host’s fancied ability at literary 
criticism and his actual lack of perception is to be found in Har- 
ry’s comments upon the ‘‘Physician’s Tale’’ (VI, 287-317). Here 
he appears as the perfect receptive audience for the pathetic story 
of Virginia, and completely overlooks the unskillful inclusion of 
extraneous material and the faulty motivation present in that tale. 
A somewhat analogous situation occurs in the Host’s remarks fol- 
lowing the Shipman’s story, where Harry misses the fact that the 
stinginess of the merchant of Saint Denis is the basic cause of the 
euckolding (VII, 435-42). Similarly, in his critique of the ‘‘Mer- 
chant’s Tale,’’ the Host, no doubt thinking of his own wife, blames 
May and fails to see that January’s lust has blinded him (IV, 2419- 
25). Such performances do not justify the claim to sure critical 
ability which the Host states in reprimanding the Monk for tell- 
ing tragedies: 

And wel I woot the substance is in me 
If any thyng shal wel reported be (VII, 2803-04). 

It would seem then that Chaucer the poet intended throughout 
the Canterbury Tales for the reader to be aware of Harry’s un- 
warranted pride in his ability as a literary critic;'° and one may 
infer that this affectation discernible in the Host would have fur- 
nished particular enjoyment to Chaucer the pilgrim, whose surer 


9Professor Lowes described this one of Harry’s characteristics as ‘‘ courtesy 
. .. touched with that benignant affability with which the man of the world 
indulges the scholar. .. .’’ See Geoffrey Chaucer (1934), p. 205. 

10Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer (English translation, 1913), pp. 179-80, saw 
this matter in a different light. 
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critical ability had been developed by many hours spent with his 
books. May it not be that an interpretation of the scene between 
Chaucer and the Host in the Prologue to ‘‘Sir Thopas,’’ and of 
the immediate purpose of the burlesque ‘‘Sir Thopas’’ itself, should 
take into consideration the possibility of a desire on Chaucer’s part 
to make humorously apparent Harry’s affectation of great critical 
ability ? If so, we must examine the lines of that scene with a point 
of view different from that used by Mr. Knott. 

In the first two lines Chaucer reports the sobering effect of the 
Prioress’s story upon the group. The solemn and moving nature 
of such stories for the mass of people in Chaucer’s day cannot be 
denied; but that is not to say that Chaucer, who was certainly no 
stranger to miracles of our Lady or to saints’ legends in general, 
meant to picture himself as deeply touched by the Prioress’s per- 
formance. This is the same Chaucer who smiled understandingly at 
those traits universally feminine which the Prioress’s withdrawal 
from life had not obliterated in her personality; it is also the same 
Chaucer who saw fit to give humorous emphasis in the ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Man of Law’s Tale’’ to his having sufficient acquaintance 
with saints’ legends to produce a parody of them (II, 60-61). In 
short, Chaucer is here simply reporting the effect of the Prioress’s 
story on the group at large, without necessarily indicating his own 
reaction to that story. 

Furthermore, to connect the opening statement concerning the 
sobering effect of the ‘‘Prioress’s Tale’’ with the Host’s reference 
to Chaucer’s staring at the ground does injustice to the text, for 
Chaucer plainly states in the third line of this passage that the 
Host dispells the solemn atmosphere by joking. This joking is not 
reported in any detail and, presumably, was of a general nature. 
The effect of the ‘‘Prioress’s Tale’’ is gone before the Host directs 
his attention and jests toward Chaucer. It seems to me that the 
fourth line of the passage has been similarly misread, and that it 
also indicates that the usual gaiety has been restored before the 
Host speaks to Chaucer. The line reads ‘‘And thanne at erst he 
looked upon me.’’ Now Skeat, Knott, Tatlock and MacKaye, Robin- 
son, and Nicolson all took ‘‘thanne at erst’’ to mean ‘‘at first, for 
the first time’’; but in every one of the seven other instances in 
which Chaucer uses the phrase, it means ‘‘not until then.’’? Thus 





118ee NED, ‘‘erst,’’ 2. The other seven occurrences of the phrase are as 
follows: Canterbury Tales —IV, 985; VIII, 151; Boece —III, pr. 11, 25; 
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the fourth line of the Prologue to ‘‘Sir Thopas’’ means ‘‘ And not 
until then [that is, after he has dispelled the sobriety by joking] 
did the Host look at me.’’ There is no justification for the meaning 
‘And then he looked at me as the first butt for his jokes.’’ The 
Canterbury Tales is, above all else, the record of a story-telling 
game in which, after one story ends, the Host selects the next teller. 
3y means of the fourth line in the passage, Chaucer the poet in- 
tends to inform the reader that Chaucer the pilgrim has been se- 
lected to tell the next tale. 

In the succeeding twelve lines the Host addresses Chaucer with 
a jesting condescension reminiscent of his remarks to the Parson 
and the Clerk. The suggestion was made above that there is indica- 
tion in the Canterbury Tales, before the Prologue to ‘‘Sir Thopas,”’ 
of the Host’s assumption that he possesses considerable ability as a 
literary critic. It is possible that Chaucer, the pilgrim most experi- 
enced in literary criticism and, therefore, the person most aware of 
the Host’s affectation, would have planned to use his turn as story- 
teller as an opportunity to make evident the Host’s lack of real 
ability as a literary critic. If this suggestion is correct, Chaucer 
may have decided earlier to tell the highly skillful and entertaining 
‘*Sir Thopas’’ for the purpose of showing up Harry’s affectation. 
The text of the Host’s speech to Chaucer in the Prologue to ‘‘Sir 
Thopas,’’ and of Chaucer’s reply which concludes that Prologue, 
furnishes some basis for such an assumption. 

Harry first asks, ‘‘ What sort of man are you?’’ Then he states, 
‘‘Thou lookest as thou woldest fynde an hare, For evere upon the 
ground I se thee stare.’’ As Mr. Knott pointed out,?? ‘‘evere”’ 
means no more than ‘‘steadily, fixedly at this moment’’; therefore, 
in these two lines the Host simply states that at this time Chaucer 
is staring at the ground as if in search of a rabbit. Perhaps that 
statement indicates that Chaucer, who has just learned that his 
turn as story-teller has arrived, is staring at the ground in an 
effort to prevent the Host’s seeing the merry twinkle which has 
come into his eyes at the prospect of exposing Harry as a poor 
eritic by means of ‘‘Sir Thopas.’’ It may be that Harry, who is 
certainly not always quick at perceiving the finer shades of human 
IV, pr. 3, 38-39; Troilus and Criseyde —1V, 1321; Complaint of Mars — 240; 
Legend of Good Women — 2108. Cf. the German phrase ‘‘erst dann.’’ See J. 


P. Roppolo, ‘‘A New Reading of ‘at erst,’ ’’ soon to appear in MLN. 
120p. cit., p. 138, n. 1. 
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os feeling, mistakes the staring at the ground for an indication of 
8] Chaucer’s being of a particularly contemplative nature, for he next 
ng commands Chaucer to approach and to look up merrily. One as- 
he sumes that Chaucer carried out both of these commands. Then the 
ng Host, in his usual manner, makes a joke about the size of Chaucer’s 
- waistline, and ironically suggests that a lovely woman would be 
- delighted to embrace a man with such a figure. Chaucer, forced to 
- look up from the ground and to give the Host a clear view of his 


face, is unable to conceal the twinkle of anticipation in his eyes. 





th Therefore, Harry calls him ‘‘elvyssh,’’ that is, ‘‘mischievous,’’ in 
on that Chaucer is obviously enjoying a private joke rather than 
a making that joke generally known by doing ‘‘daliaunce’’ with the 
y” other pilgrims.?* Following these thrusts, the Host reminds Chaucer 
a that it is his turn to tell a story, and, as usual, demands a ‘‘tale 
ri- of myrthe.’’ Certainly, this demand for a merry tale is too typical 
of a remark from the Host to bring about the violent emotional reac- 
y- tion which Mr. Knott saw it as causing in Chaucer at this point. 
al In his reply to the Host’s speech, Chaucer assumes an ironic 
er mock-humility. He expects and hopes that the Host will be dis- 
ng gusted by ‘‘Sir Thopas,’’ in which the kind of literature that Har- 
ag ry likes is burlesqued. Chaucer therefore enjoys issuing a warning 
ir to the Host not to be ‘‘yvele apayd,’’ and claims to be able to tell 
le, no other tale than ‘‘Sir Thopas.’’ He implies, however, that ‘‘Sir 
Thopas’’ has the authority of age, suspecting that Harry will ex- 
8, press enthusiastic approval at the prospect of such a story. Chau- 
" cer is not mistaken in that assumption, for Harry cries, ‘‘ Ye, that 
, is good,’’ and proclaims to the company that Chaucer, now that 
re, he has consented to do ‘‘daliaunce,’’ seems to be the kind of man 
er who can tell a rare story. 
at The chief argument of this paper has been that the Prologue to 
us “Sir Thopas’’ can be interpreted as indicating Chaucer’s inten- 
an tion of humorously making evident the Host’s pretence of great 
as ability as a literary critic. If this intention is the immediate pur- 
vd pose of ‘‘Sir Thopas,’’ no one can deny that the joke was highly 
18 successful. In ‘‘Sir Thopas’’ Chaucer presents, as Professor Manly 
an said, ‘‘a good-humored rollicking burlesque, a ‘tour-de-force’ of 
0; high spirits, the brilliance of which has hardly yet been fully recog- 
J. nized. In no other poem can we so plainly and clearly see Chaucer 





18Cf, Lawrence’s interpretation of ‘‘elvyssh;’’ op. cit., pp. 85 and 90. 
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at play, having no end of fun with the romances and his readers 
and himself.’’'* In a similar vein, Mrs. Loomis wrote, ‘‘Genius is 
airily at play in ‘Sir Thopas,’ and the original combinations of old 
motifs, the unexpected grace of such lines as those describing the 
Fairy Queen, are not to be documented. They illustrate Chaucer’s 
unimpeded originality in the very midst of closest imitation.’’ 
But the Host, with whom I think Chaucer is also having a great 
deal of fun, misses the point completely. He rudely and emphati- 
cally interrupts Chaucer’s tale, and consigns ‘‘Sir Thopas’’ to the 
devil. And the joke on the Host is even more enjoyable in that he 
himself does not realize that his lack of real ability as a literary 
critic has been revealed. 

If one accepts this interpretation, three observations may per- 
haps be made. First, the glimpse of Chaucer here is in no way in- 
consistent with the highly sociable and slyly ironic qualities one 
attributes to him from his appearances elsewhere. Second, the de- 
sire to make the Host’s pretence of great critical ability humorously 
apparent is a more functional immediate purpose for the ‘‘Pro- 
logue and Tale of Sir Thopas’’ in the drama of the Canterbury 
Tales as a whole than the satirizing of Flemish knights,’ or even 
the burlesquing of the metrical romances.’* Third, another antagon- 
ism, Chaucer-Host, less bitter than the other quarrels, as befits 
Chaucer, should be added to the antagonisms of Miller-Reeve, Host- 
Cook, Friar-Summoner, Host-Pardoner, Host-Monk, Canon-Can- 
on’s Yeoman, and Cook-Manciple, which sometimes serve as moti- 
vating situations from which the tales spring, and which always 
heighten the dramatic interest of the “pilgrimage. 


14°¢The Stanza-Forms of ‘Sir Thopas,’ ’’ MP, vir (1910), 144. 

15¢“Sir Thopas,’’ Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales’’ 
(1941), pp. 486-87. 

16See Lilian Winstanley (ed.), The ‘‘Prioress’s Tale’’ and the ‘‘Tale of 
Sir Thopas’’ (1922), pp. lxv ff.; J. M. Manly, ‘‘Sir Thopas, a Satire,’’ Es- 
says and Studies by Members of the English Association, x11 (1928), 52-73; 
and, especially, W. W. Lawrence, op. cit. 

17For an analysis of ‘‘Sir Thopas’’ as a parody of the Auchinleck Guy of 
Warwick, see Laura H. Loomis, ‘‘Chaucer and the Auchinleck MS: ‘Thopas’ 
and ‘Guy of Warwick,’ ’’ Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown 
(1940), pp. 111-28. 
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HOBSON APPEARS IN COMIC SONG 
3y Witta McCuune Evans 


In recent years considerable significance has been attached to 
verse commemorating the death of the Cambridge carrier, Thomas 
Hobson. Professor Parker has pointed out that Milton’s poems on 
the subject offer ‘‘proof incontrovertible that at least in 1631,’’ 
the poet was ‘‘eapable of humor without moroseness or acrimony.’’ 4 
And Professor G. Blakemore Evans has printed and discussed 
several elegies on Hobson which help to explain the contemporary 
conception of fun and amusement.? An anonymous, and so far as 
I ean discover hitherto unprinted Hobson song, contributes another 
text to the body of verse celebrating the stage coach driver’s death, 
and presents the carrier in a new role: that of the mock hero of a 
comic musical entertainment. 

There are two copies of the song: one is ascribed to ‘‘John Will- 
son,’’ and found in a New York Public Library manuscript be- 
longing to the Drexel collection;* the other, ascribed to ‘‘Jo: 
Hilton’’ is contained in a British Museum Additional manuscript.‘ 
Except for slight variations in wording, and several differences in 


1William R. Parker, ‘‘Milton’s Hobson Poems,’’ MLR, xxx1 (1936), 395- 
402. 

2G, Blakemore Evans, ‘‘ Milton and the Hobson Poems,’’ MLQ, 1v (1943), 
281. 

8Drexel 4041, no. 23. The MS is a collection of 17th century songs composed 
by the Lawes brothers, the Laniers, Wilson, Hilton, Gamble, Johnson and 
others. There is a brief history of this MS in my article, ‘‘ Lawes’s and Love- 
lace’s Loose Saraband,’’ PMLA (Sept., 1939), p. 764. The collection is made 
up of three groups of songs, and three kinds of paper. I have described the 
divisions, paper, and hands in which the songs were copied in, ‘‘The Rose: 
A Song by Wilson and Lovelace,’? MLQ, vu (September, 1946), 269. The 
Hobson song by ‘‘John Willson’’ appears in the third (and last) division of 
the MS, and was copied on two kinds of paper: plain, and paper water-marked 
with posts-and-grapes. Plain paper was used throughout the century; posts- 
and-grapes paper appeared frequently after 1623. 

4Add.11608.f.13b. The Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the British Mu- 
seum, vol. 11: Secular Vocal Music (1908), 474, describes the collection as: 
‘Paper; A. D. 1656-1659. . . . Small folio. Belonged in 1760 to R. Guise... . 
Songs, almost all accompanied by a bass, in score; from a collection of vocal 
compositions, made apparently by T. C., who has frequently added bass parts, 
grace-notes, etc.’’ Hilton’s score (f.13b) is described on p. 55, as ‘‘ Imperfect 
at the end.’’ The imperfection is accounted for in a later hand at the bottom 
of the page at the end of the song, in the words, ‘‘A leaf is wanting here.’? 
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spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, the verbal texts are 
similar. The musical scores insofar as the purposes of this discus. 
sion are concerned are sufficiently alike to require no detailed com- 


ment.’ 

The words here transcribed are from the Drexel MS, and are 
printed by permission of the New York Public Library Authorities; 
the chief variants of the British Museum text are listed below.° 


Hobson Charon come heither Charon 
Charon what are thou that cals ye stidian hobson 
let mee know thy name and ile come to thee 
Hobson  hobson himselfe doth woe thee 
confind unto this place below 


Charon my brother carrier what hath brought thee here 
the last infection or penurious yeare 

Hobson O noe tis none of these 
but what cures each deasease 
deth commands mee to appeare 


Charon hast thou unladed then thy flesh 
Hobson Ae I haue & laid it in the warehouse of my graue 
Charon why sure it cannot be 

yt death should set on thee 

coulst not thyselfe on horsback saue 


Hobson whether alas should I haue rid being come 
on to my iournes end and latest home 
Charon thou mitest haue bribed death 
to take less needfull breath 
eysly or Jonathon in thy rome 


21 Hobson it is imposible to alter faite 
22 Charon  coulst thou not purchase then a further date 


5The copyist of the Willson version failed to inscribe key and time signa- 
tures, but inserted sharps before F’s throughout the score, and drew bars 
regularly for 4/4 time. The dialogue was written for tenor and bass. The 
copyist of the Hilton version indicated one flat and 4/4 time in the signature, 
but drew in the bars irregularly. There are suggestions that the chorus of each 
was to be sung in part in triple rhythm; but both were copied carelessly with 
notes of doubtful value and stems and bars inserted at random, so that it is 
difficult to determine the composer’s intention. Hilton’s score was prepared 
for counter tenor and bass with the parts clearly marked ‘‘Hobson,’’ and 
‘“Charon’’ above the staff. 

61, heither)hither; 2. ye)that; 3. let)lett; mee)me; ile)Ile; 4. woe) wooe; 
5. below)belowe; 6. carrier)carryer; 7. last)late; 8. O)Oh; noe)no; tis) ’tis; 
9. deasease) disease; 10. deth)Death; mee)me; 11. hast)ha’st; unladed)u- 
loaded; 12. Ae deleted; my)the; 13. be)bee; 14. set)sett; 15. coulst)Couldst; 
16. whether) Whither; 17. iournes)Journeyes; 18. thou mitest haue)you might 
have; 20. cysly)Cissly; Jonathon)Jonathan; thy)yor; rome)Roome; 21. im- 
posible)impossible; faite)fate; 22. coulst)Could’st; thou not)not have; pur 
chase) purchas’t; 23. erst)er’st; land)lands; deny)Denny; 24. Cotnum)Cot- 
nam; with)wth; thy)yor; peny)penny; 20. no)Noe; lifes)life’s; to)too; 28. 
Cary)carry; 29. for)or; 30. so)soe; let)lett; 31. Insert O; no)noe; clyants) 
Clients; so)soe; be)bee; 32. mayst)may’st; sucor)succoure; 33. weele) we’ele; 
34. Cocytus)Cocitas; floting) floating. Last line omitted. 
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as erst the land of deny 
& Cotnum with thy peny 
Hobson no lifes to deare at such a rate 


Charon now that the wagon of thy life forgoes 

its wheeles Canst thou thy shade to rest compose 
Hobson  haue you not som yt Cary 

for post or tabulary 

if so let me be one of those 


31 Charon no but my clyants now so numerous bee 

32 ile sue to pluto thou mayst sucor mee 

33 Coras and louingly weele share & louingly weele share 

34 Cocytus flotin car 

35 proud of our new saciety proud of her new sacicty 

The author of these words is not mentioned, and there is nothing 

in the context of the verse to indicate the identity of the poet. Like 
other authors of Hobson verse, the writer was familiar with the 
carrier’s reputation for activity, thrift, and the tenacity with 
which he had clung to life. The poet included, moreover, several 
biographical items not referred to by contemporary wits, such as 


the names of ‘‘cysly’’ and ‘‘Jonathon,’’* and the estates of ‘‘Cot- 
9? 


num’’ and ‘‘deny.’’* There is even an implication that when the 
‘‘wagon’’ lost its wheels, Hobson saved himself by riding away on 
horseback. (Leaving the stage coach passengers to languish in the 


mire of the Cambridge fens?) In addition to whatever intimacy 
with the subject matter such knowledge on the part of the author 
implies,® he was of a certainty possessed of some knowledge of song 
form. The poem has the requisites of a good dialogue: questions 
alternating with answers to be sung by voices suggesting contrast 
in character, and a conclusion appropriate to the union of the two 
singers in a duet. 

Evidence regarding the dating of the song is of a non-conclusive 
nature. To have had a timely appeal the dialogue must first have 
been sung shortly after Hobson’s death. Yet the printing and re- 
printing of Hobson verse during a period of thirty or more years 
following the carrier’s decease suggests that the topic continued 
to be popular through the middle decades of the century, and that 


7Hobson’s will provided that a messuage be given to his servant Edward 
Sisley, and that some arable land in. House-field and other properties should 
go to his nephew, Jonathan Hobson. The will is quoted in part in Charles 
Henry Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge (1845), m1, 234. 

8Cooper, p. 233. Hobson owned the ‘‘manors of Crowlands, Lisles, and Sames 
in Cottenham, and as a lessee of the Crown held Denny Abbey estate, with the 
manors of Waterbeach and Denny.’’ 

*Further biographical details are included in W. D. Bushell’s Hobson’s 
Conduit (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1938), Ch. 1x. 
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this song could have been written at almost any time after 1631, 
The fact that the Drexel score was ascribed to plain ‘‘John Will- 
son’’ indicates that the New York Public Library version was 
copied before the composer received his degree of Doctor of Music 
granted by Oxford in 1644. After that year Wilson was usually re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Dr. Wilson,’’ or ‘‘Dr. John Wilson.’’?° The Hilton 
version was copied between 1656 and 1659." 

Until further evidence comes to light it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether Wilson or Hilton composed the score. The two had 
much in common. Besides sharing the same Christian name, their 
surnames were sufficiently similar that the bad pronunciation of 
one might cause it to be mistaken for the other. When carelessly 
penned, moreover, Wilson might appear enough like Hilton to give 
a hasty copyist cause for error. (But Willson could not easily be 
confused with Hilton — which suggests that one was not copied 
from the other, but both from a third, or from a third and a fourth 
versions. ) 

The reputations of the two composers were even more alike than 
their names. Each was resident for a time at one of the great uni- 
versities. Each received academic distinction. Wilson was noted 
for his sense of humor, and for being a buffoon.’? Hilton gathered 
together one of the most popular collections of comic songs of the 
century, his Catch that Catch can (1652) running through several 
editions.’* Thus the names of the two composers were associated 
with light music, academic honors, and with the ability to provoke 
mirth and to give amusement. It was perhaps but natural that such 
a song as ‘‘Charon come heither’’ should have been ascribed to both. 


10Concerning the use of Wilson’s title, see my article ‘‘The Rose,’’ re- 
ferred té6 in note 3 of this paper. 

11See note 4. 

12Anthony Wood, Fasti Oxonienses (1815), 1, 71, gives the details of Wil- 
son’s life, and on p. 72 states that he was a ‘‘ great humourist and a pretender 
to buffoonry.’’ In Athenae Oxonienses (1813), 1, xxxii, Wood relates a story 
about a violinist, Baltzar, who played so remarkably that Wilson ‘‘ did, after 
his humoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, to see whether he had a 
huff on, that is to say, to see, whether he was a devil, or not, because he acted 
beyond the parts of man.’’ Nicholas L’Estrange, Jests and Stories, MS. Harl. 
6395, includes two references to Wilson in the role of a jester. Characteristic of 
Wilson, too, was the title of his secular book of songs, Cheerfull Ayres (1660). 
Wilson received his degree as Doctor of Music in 1644, and became Professor 
of Music at Oxford in 1656. 

18John Hilton was probably the son of John Hilton, the organist of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The younger Hilton received his degree as Bachelor of 
Music at Cambridge in 1626. He was composer of a volume of Ayres or Fa 
Lae for Three Voyces (1627). 
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In addition to whatever attraction the reputation of the composer 
may have held for seventeenth-century lovers of comic song, there 
were several other reasons why ‘‘Charon come heither’’ appealed 
to contemporary audiences. The form of the verse, that of a Charon- 
dialogue, was very much in vogue: Lovelace and Herrick both em- 
ployed it; in fact at least more than a dozen poems, some of which 
were very popular and were set to music, were cast in that pat- 
tern.’* A performance of ‘‘Charon come heither’’ made a dramatic 
appeal, a dramatic appeal that delighted court and university au- 
diences in the years before the wars and was even more highly ap- 
preciated because of its rarity during the period of the common- 
wealth.?® 

Consider the situation suggested by the verse: the shade of the 
erstwhile Cambridge carrier has just arrived on the black banks of 
the Styx; there, he begs passage from the eternal ferryman. To an 
audience familiar with Hobson and equally or more familiar with 
the classics, the meeting of the two celebrated carriers presented 
a tense moment. Hobson opened the parley in tones resembling those 
used by a student, or by anyone hailing a ferryman. Charon’s an- 
swer revealing that the Stygian boatman referred to himself as 
‘‘Hobson’’ showed how extensively the Cambridge carrier’s repu- 
tation had spread, preceding him even to the nether world. Then 
followed questions and answers designed to set forth the similari- 
ties and differences between the two characters. Much of the humor 
is afforded by comparison and contrast. 

Hobson’s appearance in the role of a suppliant was novel, par- 
ticularly to those who had been inconvenienced by Hobson’s choice. 
The reversal of his position from that of dictatorial livery stable 
owner to that of a petitioner (something equivalent to a hitch- 
hiker?) was incongruous and therefore laugh provoking. His new 
inferiority was further emphasized by the music. The Hobson part 
required a tenor or counter tenor of moderate range; the melody 





4C, H. Wilkinson, The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford, 1925) in 2 
vols, 1, 95, n. to p. 149, traces the Charon-dialogue form from Olivier de 
Magny’s Sonnet (1560?) to the ‘‘Dialogue between Pluto and Oliver,’’ Rump 
Songs (1662). Wilkinson does not mention ‘‘Charon come heither,’’ and ap- 
parently did not know of its existence. 

15Dramatie musical entertainments became increasingly rare and therefore 
in greater demand, after the closing of the theaters. Long poems were set to 
music, such as Cartwright’s Ariadne, and Lovelace’s Aramantha. Davenant’s 
various attempts to provide words for musical drama or chanting were par- 
ticularly remarkable, as revealed in Gondibert, The Entertainment at Rutland 
House, and The Siege of Rhodes. 
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followed easy progressions and might have been carried by an un- 
trained (even weak) voice. The plaintive questioning and wavering 
declamation were appropriate to the discourse of a ghost. 

Charon’s réle, composed for a bass, offered bold contrast. The 
octave progressions not only required a sure and well-trained voice, 
but suggested a quality of character, a certainty and an inevitable- 
ness associated with the eternal nature of Charon’s task. The low 
tones represented the depths from which he called. 

The chorus brings about the solution to Hobson’s problems, the 
answer to his questioning, by joining the voices of the carriers in 
a duet indicative of co-operation in their future work. On the im- 
plication that Cambridge and Hades are symbolically united in the 
dubious partnership of their respective carriers, the song hilari- 
ously concludes. 

Secause of the timely and spontaneous appeal coupled with the 
dramatic force of the dialogue, and the inferred juxtaposition of 
Cambridge and the nether world, the song is one of the most in- 
teresting of the Hobson verses. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
‘Charon come heither’’ was the only one of the Hobson poems 
known to have been selected for a musical setting.’® Nor is it diff- 
cult to think that ‘‘Charon come heither’’ was favorably received 
by a considerable number of persons, that it may well have been 
what we today might term a ‘‘current hit.’’ *” 

To sum up, the Hobson song is significant to students of literature 
because, like the verses printed by Professor Evans, it reveals the 
sort of amusement Milton’s contemporaries indulged in, the sort 
the poet himself was familiar with and in turn supplied to his 
readers. The fact, moreover, that one of the chief entertainers of 
the day conferred a degree of distinction upon all Hobson verse by 
setting to music some of it, further helps to explain how Milton 





16Wilson enjoyed something of a reputation as a connoisseur of poetry. 
In his Psalterium Carolinum (1657) there is a verse by Henry Lawes (who 
was himself noted as a critic of lyrics) containing this tribute to Wilson: 
And above all (to show thy excellence) 
Thou understand’st good words, and do’st set sense; 
Hadst none to imitate, and few will be 
Able t’express inimitably thee. 


17The length of the score assures us that it would never have been copied 
had there not been a demand for it. Nor would it have been copied at such 
widely separated dates as 1644 and 1656-59, had it been remembered as 4 
failure. Besides, the period from 1631, when it could first have been composed, 
to 1659, when last it might have been copied, was a period of twenty-eiglit 
years! A long run even for a Broadway hit! 
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happened to print (1645) and reprint (1673) the lines on the 
earrier’s death. It was not beneath the dignity of a poet to have 
his name associated (as an entertainer) with that of one of the lead- 
ing composers of the day.’* Besides, a popular song setting forth 
Hobson’s adventures in the lower world inevitably influenced favor- 
ably the reception of elegies and other verses pertinent to Hobson’s 
death — Milton’s included. To a poet whose works had often 
brought on him scorn and abuse, the applause of contemporaries 
—even when it was more boisterous than discriminating — was 
sweet. 

18The reader may not need reminding that the poet’s father was a com- 
poser, and that Milton wrote a sonnet praising his friend Henry Lawes, also a 
composer. Possibly the best evidence that Milton was proud to have his name 


associated with that of a composer was the printing of Lawes’s name on the 
title page of the Poems (1645). 














THE MUSIC OF MILTON 


By DonaLp Ramsay RoBErtTs 
University of Lllinois 


To trace the effects of one art upon another is always a delicate 
and treacherous enterprise, requiring a sensitive intuition ; and any 
results beyond the formal and palpable are always open to the ob- 
jections of the skeptic. There are two reasons, however, why it is 
justifiable to look to contemporary musie for light on the poetic 
art of John Milton. The first lies in the nature of Milton’s con- 
nections with music, and his specially intimate knowledge of the 
art; the second lies in the nature of his qualities as an artist. Mil- 
ton lived in long, close, and friendly association with his father, 
who was a musician and composer so highly trained that it is hardly 
accurate to call him an amateur. Until his father’s death in Mil- 
ton’s thirty-eighth year, the household was filled with music, vocal 
and instrumental. Milton learned to play the organ and stringed 
instruments, to read music and sing a part skilfully. Thus he had 
a quasi-professional training in music. His knowledge was all the 
greater for his immense scholarly capacity. He traveled to London 
from Horton to hunt up what was new in ‘‘music or mathematics”’ ; 
during his stay in Italy he sought out musicians and music, and 
sent home a chest of scores by the best contemporary Italian com- 
posers for later study at leisure. The consequent depth and range 
of his musical knowledge has been established beyond dispute by 
Spaeth.’ j 

Music was to Milton a second love, after poetry, and he appears 
to have had for music the peculiar affection of the professional 
artist for a kindred art in which the joys of the dilettante are un- 
cloyed by the demands of professional accomplishment. But Mil- 
ton’s genius had a singular integrity. It is a critical commonplace 
that his personality was all of a piece, that his art incorporates the 
whole of his significant experience. And if his marital difficulties, 


18igmund Spaeth, Milton’s Knowledge of Music (Princeton: The University 
Library), 1913. A more complete view of Milton’s musical background is given 
by Ernest Brennecke, Jr., John Milton the Elder and His Music (New York: 
Columbia University Press), 1938. 
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his blindness, his political and religious beliefs and aspirations, his 
most esoteric learning are all reflected in his poetry and supply it 
with material, it is scarcely possible to believe that his lifelong 
study and love of music did not also diffuse their effects very deep- 
ly in his work as a poet, particularly at those points where the two 
arts have a common ground. m 

Like many other fields of endeavor, the art of music was in a 
state of flux and transition in the seventeenth century. Brennecke 
sums up capably the state of English music about 1630, when the 
poet was twenty-one years of age. 

With the disappearance of the great composers of the elder Milton’s prime, 
both the technique and the ideals which they had cultivated had given way to 
newer, more experimental, and quite revolutionary developments. In more senses 
than one the older system had achieved its heights and had died, and the suc- 
ceeding system was still groping for that clear expression which it was not 
destined to achieve until the times of Purcell and of Handel. The ecclesiastical 
modes were dead; but modern harmony, based on the major and minor scales 
and keys, had not yet definitely arrived. Unaccompanied vocal music was on 
the decline, instruments were claiming more and more attention; but a mature, 
purely instrumental style had not yet been developed. Polyphonic composition, 
in which each of the many voices or instruments were given melodies of equal 
importance, was no longer exemplified in anything like its former purity; but 
the possibilities of real solo ‘‘tunes,’’ absorbing most of the listeners’ interest 
and merely supported upon a bass and a few blocks of harmony, had barely 
begun to be explored. Such tunes, the natural outgrowth of the lutenists’ 
‘‘ayres,’’ formed the mainstay of the masques and embryonic operas which 
were now attracting most attention. The free and intricate rhythms of the 
motet and madrigal were making way for the insistent and unrelieved regu- 
larity of dance patterns. The intellectual element, in both composition and ap- 
preciation, was becoming steadily weaker.? 

With all these developments Milton was intimately acquainted, 
though he may have been less conscious than the modern musicolo- 
gist that he was living in a ‘‘transitional era’’ in music. He was 
certainly familiar with the newer style, for Henry Lawes, his col- 
laborator, worked in that style, and it is known that Milton studied 
avidly all that was new in music. His father, on the other hand, 
remained a composer of the school of Byrd, faithful to its tradi- 
tions and techniques ;* and it was in this older school of sixteenth- 
century polyphony, with its clearcut musical ideals and its closed 
forms of madrigal and motet, that Milton received his earliest and 
most thorough grounding. His musical background was thus a syn- 
thesis of old and new. But it is reasonable to assume, and I believe 
the assumption is borne out by the evidence, that the deeper in- 


fluence on Milton’s aesthetic development was exercised by the es- 





*Brennecke, op. cit., pp. 116-117. 
sBrennecke, op. cit., p. 32. 
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tablished forms and clear principles of Elizabethan polyphony, the 
latest musical school to have reached full fruition. 

Despite all the praise it has had, this music is only beginning to 
be generally understood and appreciated today. Even the best 
known of the forms, the madrigal, is still often regarded with an 
affectionate condescension that does it scant justice. This incompre- 
hension is due partly to sheer neglect, and partly to a marked vari- 
ance in conventions and artistic aims from those of later music. 
These divergencies, some of which will be touched on in what fol- 
lows, are sometimes so great that the appreciation of this music re- 
quires a reconditioning of sensibility in the person grounded only 
in nineteenth-century musical conventions and traditions. 

In trying to trace connections between Milton’s art and the little- 
known music of his era, my purpose is not to be exhaustive. The 
kind of influence that is traceable through literary references to 
music in Milton’s works has been catalogued (though incompletely, 
I think) by Spaeth and Langdon. The influence of musical forms — 
the commonest point of attack when this general subject is con- 
sidered — has been observed in the Nativity Ode and in other lyrics 
and lyrical passages. The analogies I wish to draw, however, are con- 
cerned solely with the aural-sensuous character of Milton’s verse, 
with those qualities in it which produce what Milton referred to as 
‘‘true musical delight.’’ The first of these analogies lies in the realm 
of rhythm; here a significant resemblance can be observed between 
‘‘the free and intricate rhythms of the motet and madrigal’’ and 
the poetic rhythms of Milton. Before the lines of similarity can be 
drawn, however, it is necessary to try to define the character of 
Milton’s poetic rhythm. 

Milton is brief and cryptic on the subject of verse technique, as 
of something beneath his attention, and his most revealing utter- 
ance on poetic rhythm is the few scant words of the note preceding 
Paradise Lost: ‘‘true musical delight . . . consists only in apt num- 
bers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously drawn out 
from one verse to another.’’ When it is related to Milton’s prac- 
tice the last phrase has a wealth of meaning. He believed that ‘‘the 
sense’’ (meaning, line of thought) should not come to a complete 
close, but should be ‘‘drawn out.’’ This principle he observed in 
all his mature verse, from Lycidas onward; his verse regularly 
moves in long, full periods — often, as will be shown, artificially 
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prolonged. Secondly, this movement should be achieved ‘‘various- 
ly’’— variety of rhythms is set up as an ideal. This principle of 
variety is the real basis for his objection, in the same note, to the 
‘‘jingling sound of like endings’’; he disliked rhyme not only in 
itself (he had little aptitude for it) but for its equimetrical effect 
in closing off and limiting the rhythm. Rhyme is a ‘‘troublesome 
and modern bondage,’’ that is, difficult to achieve, and trivial or 
commonplace in effect. To Milton’s ear its worst consequence is that 
it tends to set up a recurrent and unchangeable rhythm, and this 
sort of rhythm he systematically avoided. 

Two principles of poetic rhythm, then, can be inferred from the 
note to Paradise Lost. The first is variety, and the second continu- 
ous movement. These two together I believe to be the governing 
principles of the Miltonic rhythm. Let us observe the first of the 
two at work in Milton’s poetry. 

The word ‘‘variously’’ is somewhat ambiguous. It may imply a 
change in the quality of the rhythm, in speed, for example, and 
Milton’s verse does exhibit constant changes in rhythmic quality. 
To my mind, however, it suggests most a variety in the length of 
the rhythmic members, and consequently in the placing of the 
pauses. Here is a passage chosen more or less at random from 
Paradise Lost: 

' $80 they among themselves in pleasant veine 

Stood scoffing, highthn’d in thir thoughts beyond 

All doubt of Victorie, eternal might 

To match with thir inventions they presum’d 

So easie, and of his Thunder made a scorn, 

And all his Host derided, while they stood 

A while in trouble; but they stood not long, 

Rage prompted them at length, & found them arms 

Against such hellish mischief fit to oppose.4 
This quotation is made from the Beeching edition, which follows 
the early editions in spelling and punctuation, and which I have 
therefore assumed to be close enough to Milton’s own intentions 
in these matters — in which it is known that he took a minute in- 
terest — to serve the purposes of the present analysis. Inasmuch 
as seventeenth-century punctuation is largely rhetorical, the marks 
give a clue to where pauses are to be made. The irregularity of the 
rhythmic intervals is immediately evident. Counting the number 
of accents between marks of punctuation, we get the following re- 
sults: 6/7/8/4/3/4/3/3/7. Although conventionally pentameter, 


4Paradise Lost, VI, 628-636. 
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this passage has not a single rhythmic phrase of five accents. The 
line is clearly not the rhythmic unit; what we have is free rhythm, 
conditioned only by the predominant iambic measure. (Johnson 
complained that ‘‘there are only a few skillful and happy readers 
of Milton who enable their audience to perceive where the lines end 
or begin.’’) The controlling element determining the length of the 
rhythmic members is not the prosodic pattern, but the requirements 
of the underlying sense: the satisfaction of this requirement is il- 
lustrated by the two quick phrases of three accents which denote 
the angel stirring to action (‘‘but they stood not long, Rage prompt- 
ed them at length’’). 

The emancipation from the single verse as the rhythmical unit 
in heroic measure is not unique in Milton. What is peculiar to him 
is the continuous and calculated variety in length of the rhythmic 
members, which is his substitute for the pentameter unit. This con- 
stant change of pace usually stumbles the beginning reader of Mil- 
ton, who finds that he cannot anticipate the rhythm; but once un- 
derstood, it is seen as one of the characteristics which give his po- 
etry its peculiar quality. Expectation is defeated by a charming 
and appropriate variety. (It will be shown that this ruse is a prom- 
inent character of the madrigalian art.) In view of his rhythmical 
aims, it is not surprising that Milton sometimes felt inhibited even 
by the mild yoke of the pentameter line, and in Lycidas and the 
choruses of Samson Agonistes chose an even freer metre approach- 
ing free verse. 

Qualitative changes in rhythm have been mentioned as a subsidi- 
ary implication of Milton’s word variously. In this connection, it 
would be a mistake to consider Milton’s rhythms to be accentual, 
based on stress (as has perhaps been implied), and to ignore the 
very large part that quantity plays in his rhythms and in his musi- 
eal effect in general. His verse should never be read with strong 
accents; but a careful attention to sonorous quantities is obligatory 
if the proper effect is to be achieved. (Compare, for example, the 
line, ‘‘ Light as the Lightning glimps they ran, they flew,’’ with the 
line, ‘‘The bottom of the Mountains upward turn’d’’ in the passage 
quoted below.) In this respect a powerful and immediate parallel 
with Baroque music can be drawn: the strong accents customary 
in modern music are a product of the late eighteenth century, and 
were unknown to the early seventeenth; the musical rhythms of 
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Milton’s time were produced by quantitative and ornamental 


means. 
The second principle of Miltonic rhythm, continuous movement, 
is implied in the words ‘‘drawn out from verse to verse.’’ For illus- 
tration a longer passage will be required; I have chosen the lines 
immediately following those of the previous illustration. 


Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power 

Which God hath in his mighty Angels plac’d) 

Thir Arms away they threw, and to the Hills 

(For Earth hath this variety from Heav’n 640 
Of pleasure situate in Hill and Dale) 

Light as the Lightning glimps they ran, they flew 

From thir foundations loosning to and fro 

They pluckt the seated Hills with all thir load, 

Rocks, Waters, Woods, and by the shaggie tops 

Up lifting bore them in thir hands: Amaze, 

Be sure, and terrour seis’d the rebel Host, 

When coming towards them so dread they saw 

The bottom of the Mountains upward turn’d, 

Till on those cursed Engins triple-row 650 
They saw them whelmd, and all thir confidence 

Under the weight of Mountains buried deep, 

Themselves invaded next, and on thir heads 

Main Promontories flung, which in the Air 

Come shadowing, and opprest whole Legions arm’d, 

Thir armor help’d thir harm, crush’t in and brus’d 

Into thir substance pent, which wrought them pain 
Implacable, and many a dolorous groan, 

Long strugling underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of such prison, though Spirits of purest light, 660 
Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown.° 


Again here we have the punctuation of the Beeching edition, in 
which this whole passage is treated as a single period of twenty-five 
lines. A continuous forward movement is contrived throughout; 
though there are several sentences here, there is but one rhetorical 
period, and Milton uses various devices, some of which violate 


modern notions of sound grammar, to sustain the rhythmic flow. 


Note the odd use (grammatically speaking) of loosning (1. 643), 
which serves to bind the thought together and to avoid introducing 
a new sentence so abruptly as to break the movement. Till (1. 650) 
and ere (1. 659), which are not particularly graceful as connectives, 
have the same purpose. So too the introduction of the participles 
invaded (1. 653), flung (1. 654), strugling (1. 659) ; here again the 
grammar is hardly defensible by modern standards, and not per- 
spicuous by those of the seventeenth. The assonance of arm’d, ar- 


5Paradise Lost, VI, 637-661. 
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mor, harm (ll. 655-656) also bridges two sentences, and preserves 
the rhythmic thread from being broken at arm’d; the effect of the 
sounds upon the rhythm here is peculiarly subtle, and reminds one 
of a device of the madrigal composers which Fellowes describes as 
‘*the repetition of a musical phrase with the object of linking to- 
gether two similar ideas.’’ Lastly — though other devices might be 
found in this passage—the repetition of purest (ll. 660-661), 
which is of a kind very common in Milton, also serves to catch up 
and sustain the now falling rhythm. Through these means Milton 
maintains in this long period a continuous rhythmic flow, varied 
in speed and strength of impulse, rising, falling, sometimes hesitat- 
ing briefly, but never wholly losing its forward movement until the 
period reaches its end. The grammatical equivocations which I have 
pointed out all have a single purpose: to sustain the rhythmical 
movement. Perhaps we need to revise our notions of Milton’s gram- 
matical anomalies; always something of a stumbling-block to lay 
readers, their presence has usually been attributed to the influence 
of foreign grammars, Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. 

The rhythm of this passage from the middle of Paradise Lost is 
the characteristic rhythm to which Milton attained in his mature 
verse, and to which he was faithful as his final mode of expression. 
It is free, varied, and continuous in movement. It is peculiar to 
him, and although it has some points of resemblance to the rhythms 
of the Elizabethans, it has little in common with those of contem- 
porary poets. The harsh insistence of the rhythms of the poets of 
the school of Donne and the elegant smoothness of the Jonsonians 
(though this is illustrated in some of the early lyrics, such as those 
in Comus) are alike remote from this rich and subtly complex 
rhythm. Yet it is consciously sought and achieved, according to the 
principles that have been described. What then is its origin? It has 
long been supposed that the majesty of Milton’s verse can be at- 
tributed to its neoclassical aspect. I do not wish to derogate this 
theory. Milton’s preference for the ancient poetry over that of his 
own time is sufficiently noted. The principle of rhythmic variety 
in particular he justified by appeal to classical usage: the signifi- 
cant epithet applied to Greek verse in Paradise Regained is ‘‘vari- 
ous-measured’’; and the lines of varied length in the choruses of 
Samson Agonistes are ascribed specifically to Greek example. But 
over and above the admittedly powerful influence of classical ex- 
ample there is a closer parallel and a nearer source of the Miltonic 
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rhythm in the work of contemporary musicians. Milton’s ideal of 
rhythm is nowhere better described than in his own words: 


mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolv’d, yet regular 
Then most, when most irregular they seem. 


Yet this is precisely the ideal that was realized in music by the 
great English composers of Elizabethan and Jacobean times. 

The first principle of Miltonic rhythm, variety, has a good deal 
of light shed upon it by the practice of these composers. I have 
shown how this principle in Milton means a varying length in the 
rhythmic members, subtle changes in the quality of rhythm to corre- 
spond with the sense, and a hostility to regular, unchanged pat- 
terns. All these characteristics have close parallels in the music of 
that era. Fellowes has demonstrated the reality of the free rhythms 
of the composers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies.* Both time setting and rhythm are frequently changed to 
accord with the spirit or accent of the words being set. Most impor- 
tant of all, the standard time signature with bar lines, and its 
corollary of regular and insistent accent, usual in music since Han- 
del’s time, does not obtain.’ The modern musician or listener (un- 
less he is very modern, and schooled in Schonberg and Bartok) must 
be able to ignore much of his conditioning in musical rhythms if he 
is to comprehend those of the madrigal, motet, and even the air. We 
have here an exact parallel to Milton’s rejection of the line as the 
metrical unit. A further point of resemblance is in the aim and use 


6Edmund H. Fellowes, The English Madrigal Composers (Oxford, The Clar- 
endon Press), 1921: 

‘As to the actual existence of those irregular and complex rhythms in six- 
teenth and early seventeenth century music there is no room whatever for un- 
certainty, although they are not particularly indicated by the composers. In 
some instances alternative opinions may reasonably be held as to the best 
rhythmical interpretation, but the suggestion that the irregular rhythms are 
no more than the product of modern editorial imagination is manifestly absurd. 
A careful study of this music cannot fail to reveal the fact that in interpreting 
it we have to deal, not only with frequent changes of time and rhythm — in de- 
termining which the natural accent of the words when well spoken must be the 
principal guide — but constantly also with complex cross-rhythms between the 
parts’’ (p. 124). 

... **the vigorous accent so rightly employed in the interpretation of synco- 
pated passages in eighteenth-century music must never be introduced in the 
performance of a madrigal’’ (p. 134). 

‘*Madrigal-singing postulates, among other things, a faculty for changing 
from one rhythm to another with perfect independence and precision, unham- 
pered by the influence of any counter-rhythm in another voice-part or by any 
feeling based upon the modern convention of regular bar-periods’’ (p. 138). 
tIbid., chapter 11, passim. 
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of this rhythmical freedom. The madrigalists used this rhythmic 
variety to give the greatest possible expression to the words of the 
text: ‘‘the music was sung with absolute freedom of phrasing in 
accordance with the true ictus of the words.’’* Milton likewise 
claimed rhythmical freedom in order to use varied and appropriate 
rhythms in immediate harmony with the sense, to avoid the limita- 
tions set upon expressiveness by straitened patterns. The final judg- 
ment as to the real similarity between Milton’s rhythms and those 
of the madrigalists must be made by an informed intuition; but 
it is my belief that those who have sought in vain for anything 
comparable to the Miltonic rhythm in the poetry of the seventeenth 
century will find it in the music of the period. 

The general parallel between poetic and musical rhythm may 
become clearer if it is extended into the following century. Thus, 
alongside the smooth, regular couplets of Dryden and Pope we may 
place the steady, driving rhythms of Purcell and Handel, the one 
dependent for its character on the finality of the closed couplet, and 
the other on the ‘‘measure,’’ the fixed time signature. (Haydn, with 
his frequent and powerful cadences, which close off the rhythmic 
flow much like the end of a heroic couplet, illustrates even better 
the eighteenth-century passion for fragmentizing art, breaking it 
into little pieces.) It is not surprising that both musical and literary 
critics had lost the capacity of appreciating the older rhythms. Bur- 
ney, the late eighteenth-century musical historian, could see only 
a barbarous lawlessness in the varied and infinitely artful rhythms 
of the madrigals; and Johnson found ‘‘the numbers unpleasing”’ 
in Lycidas. In an attempted reply to Milton’s strictures on rhyme, 
Johnson showed himself incapable of appreciating any rhythms 
more subtle than those of the heroic couplet.® The gentle, persistent 
movement of Milton’s verse was foreign to eighteenth-century 
pseudo-classic taste, and the musical tradition upon which his 
rhythms were based was regarded as a product of Gothic barbarity. 

It is doubtful, too, whether the judgment implied in the nine- 


8Ibid., p. 124. 

%*The musick of the English heroick line strikes the ear so faintly that it 
is easily lost, unless all the syllables of every line co-operate together: this 
co-operation can only be obtained by the preservation of every verse unmin- 
gled with another, as a distinct system of sounds; and this distinctness is ob- 
tained and preserved by the artifice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so much 
boasted by the lovers of blank verse, changes the measures of an English poet 
to the periods of a declaimer’’ (Life of Milton). Like Milton, Johnson as- 
signs a rhythmical function to end-rhyme, but his conception of what is suit- 
able in verse rhythm is completely at cross purposes with Milton’s. 
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‘ 


teenth century dicta — the ‘‘mighty organ-voice’’ and the ‘‘voice 
whose sound was like the sea’’— reveals a more adequate appre- 
hension of the character of the Miltonic rhythm. These words seem 
to impute to it a quality of dispersed grandiosity —a quality not 
far to seek in the art of the nineteenth century, but alien to the 
flexible variety of Milton’s medium. 

The second principle of Miltonic rhythm, continuity of move- 
ment, he likewise holds in common with the composers. Such a con- 
tinuity is a general characteristic of polyphonic music, in which it 
is easy and natural for one voice to carry on the movement while 
others are silent; it should be remembered that the sixteenth cen- 
tury is the greatest era of polyphonic music. Of the delights of con- 
trapuntal forms such as the fugue, motet, and madrigal, with their 
intricate rhythms and complex interplay of themes, Milton had a 
deep and thorough appreciation. The lines on the organist in Para- 
dise Lost, 

his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions low and high, 
Fled and pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue, 
Hadow considered the best description of the fugue ever written. 
A similar judgment might be made of the lines in L’Allegro: 


notes, with many a winding bout 

Of lincked sweetnes long drawn out, 

Of wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 

Untwisting all the chains that ty 

The hidden soul of harmony. 
No better epitome could be conceived of the character of the madri- 
gal — its delicacy, subtlety, artifice, and gentle movement. In speak- 
ing of the madrigal as ‘‘drawn out’’ (the same phrase he uses later 
apropos of the musical effect of blank verse) Milton appears to 
refer to its rhythmical rather than its polyphonic character, or 
more accurately to the manner in which the interplay of voices is 
used to produce an effect of quiet, continuous, forward movement, 
with one voice taking up the rhythmic burden before it has been 
dropped by another.'® It is this effect, so general in the madrigal 
and well understood by him, that Milton was striving with much 
pains to reproduce in the rhythms of the passage from Paradise 





10Cf. Fellowes, op. cit., p. 52: ‘‘They [the madrigalists] rarely allowed all 
the voice parts to come to an end simultaneously at any one point except to 
enforce some well-defined close in the poetry, but by a process of skilful dove- 
tailing they joined section to section.’’ 
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Lost which I have analyzed above. The madrigal and kindred con- 
trapuntal musical forms offer the closest analogue, and probably 
the prototype, of the Miltonic principle of continuous rhythmic 
movement. 

An interesting passage in Lycidas has a striking quasi-musical 
effect. It occurs at the point where the poet, speaking in his own 
person, toys with the thought of abandoning poetry for more im- 
mediate pleasures. His sentence ending, ‘‘And slits the thin spun 
life,’’ is followed by the words, ‘‘But not the praise, Phoebus re- 
pli’d, and touch’d my trembling ears,’’ which to my ear produce 
an effect not only of hasty interruption, but of a new musical voice, 
perhaps in another register, interposed to maintain the rhythmic 
flow. Indeed, the whole of Lycidas, so close to the spirit of the 
madrigal with its pastoral mode, deserves close study of its rhythms 
with the rhythmic principles of the madrigal in mind. 

Since rhythm is a characteristic of both poetry and music, we 
should expect to find a certain correspondence between the two arts 
in this respect at any given time. Thus it would not be impossible 
to find certain resemblances between the rhythms of T. S. Eliot and 
those of Stravinsky, and when they had been discovered we should 
probably be inclined to attribute them to the underlying Zeitgeist, 
which was thus finding a common expression in both artists. Three 
considerations forbid us from making a similar judgment regard- 
ing the rhythmical similarities between Milton’s verse and contem- 
porary music: they are the known extent of Milton’s acquaintance 
with music; his divergence in practice from all his poetical con- 
temporaries ; and the frequent evidence that Milton was pursuing 
certain definite aims with conscious purpose. These are the grounds 
upon which it can be argued that Milton’s rhythmic ideal was based 
upon the conventions of contemporary music. 

Another aspect of Milton’s art in which the analogy of contem- 
porary musical practice is illuminating is his imitative effects. Here 
a connection can be traced with a powerful tradition which may 
have had its origin in the madrigal. It consisted of seeking color- 
istic and imitative musical effects to correspond with the words and 
heighten their expressiveness. This practice is thus described by 
Fellowes in the English madrigalists: ‘‘By semi-pictorial methods 
they gave color to ideas of motion and flight through the use of 
rapid musical phrases; and by lengthy and sustained notes and by 
strongly suspended harmonies they suggested repose and languish- 
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ing despair.’’’! The exploitation of this new expressiveness by the 
madrigalists instituted a craze for ‘‘programmatizing’’— to coin 
a phrase for this fashion — which had its heyday in the seventeenth 
century. Composers strove to outdo one another in ingenious color- 
istic effects; they employed varying rhythms, the conventions of 
ecclesiastical music and of music itself — harmony and the scale — 
and every kind of intellectual association or suggestion, as well as 
pure imitation. The programmatizing was very closely tied to the 
immediate words of the text; if dancing is mentioned, the com- 
poser might embark on a light dancing rhythm for a few measures ; 
sobs, kisses, solitude, height, even silence were portrayed by any 
appropriate means. (A fine instance is the four slowly descending 
diatonic notes on the word ‘‘drooping’’ in the finale of Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas, ‘‘With drooping wings ye cupids come.’’) Still 
in evidence in Bach, this fashion has contributed much to the range 
of expression of modern music; but the great era of programmatiz- 
ing is the seventeenth century, and its greatest practitioner Monte- 
verdi, the dominant musical genius of the century. Half the charm 
of Monteverdi’s vocal music is lost on the hearer who ignores this 
vital linking of words and music.’” 

Milton was certainly acquainted with the varied imitative and 
associative effects of contemporary music, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he was not moved to emulation. His mastery of imitative 
effects, long the awe of his admirers, is so great that something more 
than the example of poetry and rhetoric is required to explain it. 
He contrives not only effects of sound, as in the sibilants describ- 
ing the crowd of close-packed fallen angels lifting their wings, 


Brusht with the hiss of russling wings, 


or the broad majesty of the wide vowels in the Nativity Hymn, 


The Air such pleasure loth to lose 
With thousand echo’s still prolongs each heav’nly close, 


which are suggestive not only of echoes, but of a musical cadence 
(‘‘close’’) allargando. He can bring every sort of association into 
the hearer’s consciousness. 

110p. cit., p. 53. 

12The aesthetic tendency described here is given a somewhat wider signifi- 
cance by Professor Paul H. Lang. See his Music in Western Civilization (New 


York: W. W. Norton, 1941), pp. 325-327, on the ‘‘dynamic-pictorial style of 
the early baroque.’’ 
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Liquidity : 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams! 

With nectar pure his oozy Lock’s he laves14 
Richness : 

Dorie pillars overlaid 

With golden Architrave1s 
Seerecy : 

With silent circumspection unespi’d14 


Windy bluster: 


Nor think thou with wind 
Of airie threats to aw whom yet with deeds 
Thou canst not!7 


Confused rapidity : 


and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds.18 


Perhaps his most compelling feat of virtuosity is the line descrip- 


tive of the sensation of the fallen angels, pantomiming the Fall of 
Man, on biting into the apples and finding them filled with ashes: 


With hatefullest disrelish writh’d their jaws.19 


Such ingenious imitations are observable not only in isolated touch- 
stones like these; they point rather to a vital and essential part of 
Milton’s poetic technique, practiced so long and so assiduously as 
to have become an integral element of his art. Outside the more 
arid reaches, one can scarcely read four lines together in his verse 
where he has not sought to dramatize his meaning with a subtle 
combination of suggestive sounds. Consider this brief passage on 
the fight between Michael and Satan. 


it met 
The sword of Satan with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheere, nor staid, 
But with swift wheele reverse, deep entring shar’d 
All his right side; then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d; so sore 
The griding sword with discontinuous wound 


13Paradise Lost, VIII, 263. 
14. ycidas, 175. 
15Paradise Lost, I, 714-715. 
16[bid., VI, 523. 
17] bid., VI, 282-284. 
18Jbid., I, 557-559. 
19Ibid., X, 569. 
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Pass’d through him, but th’Ethereal substance clos’d 
Not long divisible, and from the gash 

A stream of Nectarous humor issuing flow’d 
Sanguin.20 


In the space of ten lines at least five striking pieces of program 
writing can be counted here (indicated by italics) ; in each the im- 
pression is conveyed by varied onomatopoeia.”' 

Because of its pervasiveness, the imitative principle which I have 
tried to outline (and for which the conventional term onomatopoeia 
is hardly adequate) is in my opinion the most important key, after 
the rhythmical principles already described, available to anyone 
who would understand what may be called in a double sense the 
‘‘music’’ of Milton’s verse.** It will immediately be objected, when 
a positive historical influence of music on Milton’s art in this de- 
partment is argued, that the necessity of a correspondence of sound 
and sense had long been a commonplace of poetical theory, and 
that the phenomenon itself is almost universal in poetry. It has 
even been suggested to me that the growth of ‘‘ programmatizing’’ 
in sixteenth-century music may well have been due to the applica- 
tion to that art of certain principles of a revitalized ancient rhe- 
torical theory. There is good logic in these objections; and over 
against them can be set only the argument of degree. Enough evi- 
dence has been presented (and every student can add more) to 
show the enormous extent — altogether unique in English poetry — 
to which Milton’s verse is pervaded with the imitative principle. 
As for the musicians, only the person who has studied some of the 


20[bid., VI, 323-333. Cf. also the illuminating analysis of sound and sense 
in the opening chorus of Samson Agonistes by Robert Bridges, Milton’s Proso- 
dy (Oxford, 1921), pp. 61-63. 

211 add two examples which appear to my intuition to be most suggestive 
of the type of effect which the madrigalists achieved by musical means. Both 
passages aim at an impression of haste or rapidity; Zophiel’s words in the 
second might almost, it seems to me, be an effort to reproduce in verse a 
musical effect from an opera by Monteverdi or Purcell. 

Light as the Lightning glimps they ran, they flew 
(Paradise Lost, VI, 642) 
back with speediest Sail 
Zophiel, of Cherubim the swiftest wing, 
Came flying, and in mid Aire aloud thus eri’d. 
Arme, Warriours, Arme for fight, the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will save us long pursuit 
This day, fear not his flight: — 
(Paradise Lost, VI, 534-539) 

22°¢Tmitative’’ is an inadequate word for the phenomenon described, but 
no more so than others (‘‘pictorial,’’ ‘‘coloristic,’’ ‘‘dynamic-dramatic’’) 
which might be used. The phenomenon is recognizable by every student of 
poetry. 
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early baroque music in some detail can appreciate its pictorial- 
dynamic character, and the bewildering ingenuity and range of its 
effects. Its imitative character is possibly the essential attribute of 
this music. 

In the last analysis, questions of historical ‘‘influence’’ (in the 
currently accepted meaning of the word) are nugatory. Without 
doubt, mimesis is one of the most powerful determinants of behavior 
in every human activity. But to trace out in history, by a cause- 
and-effect logic, the intimate ramifications of this process, which are 
honeycombed with action, interaction, and counteraction, is prob- 
ably beyond the present resources of human ingenuity that are 
commonly devoted to this end. Such questions have a powerful ap- 
peal to minds governed by the now somewhat old-fashioned evolu- 
tionary idea, or to those obsessed with the notion of giving credit 
where it is due. 

My present purpose, however, is less to establish a historical ‘‘in- 
fluence’’ than to reveal certain special qualities of Milton’s art by 
setting alongside it illuminating analogues. A comparison of Mil- 
ton with Monteverdi, his great musical contemporary, in their ap- 
lication of the imitative principle, shows certain common traits. 
Just as the composer fits his music to his words with an intense con- 
cern for the immediate sense, the poet seeks to fit the melody, as 
well as the rhythm, of his words to the immediate sensuous impres- 
sion or association that is to be conveyed, sometimes with some con- 
comitant sacrifice of the intellectual element. Milton’s verse has 
possibly never been delivered with adequate attention to the aston- 
ishing musical variety which results. The final product in either 
case is a musical or poetical composition very different in aim from 
those nineteenth-century compositions which have ‘‘singleness of 
effect’’ or consistency of tone as their aesthetic aim. It is ‘‘Bar- 
oque’’ art; for this tendency to prefer the immediate and power- 
ful effect to a subdued classic or romantic unity is recognized as a 
dominant aesthetic tendency of the era. 

To sum up, then, with these qualifications in mind. Milton’s 
‘‘music’’ has long been admired as perhaps the most vital attribute 
of his poetry. It is not an accident, but the result of incessant labor 
and a deep regard for the sensuous effect of verse. The secret of this 
‘‘music,’’ which poets have despaired of as inimitable, lies, I be- 
lieve, in Milton’s successful endeavor to adapt to the purposes of 
poetry certain principles and technics which he had learned from 
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the second of the ‘‘sphere-born harmonious sisters’’— the art of 
music. 

Humanly speaking, Milton thus appears in a more genial light. 
He is the informed and indulgent amateur of music, eager to trans- 
fer and apply his knowledge of the sister art. He is almost an en- 
thusiast, intoxicated with the joys of music — for every art offers 
joys no other can equal — contemptuous of difficulties, and deter- 
mined to make some of this his own. Occasionally he is the victim 
of his enthusiasm. For example, consider the mannered repetitions 
(of ‘‘stars,’’ ‘‘worlds,’’ ‘‘isles,’’ ‘‘happy’’) in this passage. 


Amongst innumerable Starrs, that shon 

Stars distant, but nigh hand seemd other Worlds, 
Or other Worlds they seemd, or happy Lles, 

Like those Hesperian Gardens fam’d of old, 
Fortunate Fields, and Groves and flourie Vales, 
Thrice happy Iles, but who dwelt happy there 

He stayd not to enquire: — 23 


The device has much precedent in rhetoric, but the more enlight- 
ening precedent is that of the madrigalists, for the purpose here 
is primarily the rhythmical one of sustaining the impulse. Milton 
has other such mannerisms, the presence of which is usually to be 
ascribed to his concern for musical values. 

So we may excuse him in his lesser moments, but how little ex- 
cuse he requires in the greater! Here is a well-known and well- 
loved passage that is instinct with overtones of musical suggestion. 


Then feed on thoughts, that voluntarie move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summers Rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the chearful waies of men 
Cut off, and for the Book of knowledg fair 
Presented with a universal blanc 

Of Natures works to mee expung’d and ras’d, 
And wisdome at one entrance quite shut out.24 


The quality of this passage, highly reminiscent of the madrigal, is 
amply accounted for by the reference to the song of the nightin- 
gale, which suggests music, and hence a type of composition both 
familiar and suitable. The passage that follows, in its serene beauty 





23Paradise Lost, III, 565-571. 
247bid., III, 37-50. 1 am not sure that the musical parallel drawn here has 
not already been suggested. 
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and quiet but pointed contrast, is like a madrigal translated into 
poetry. Notice the antiphonal effect of the three pairs of phrases — 
‘‘day’’: ‘‘approach of even and morn’’; ‘‘vernal bloom’’: ‘‘sum- 
mer’s rose’’; ‘‘flocks’’: ‘‘herds.’’ One can imagine each of these 
phrases sung in differing voices, entering in imitation of one an- 
other, and all the voices joining in the climactic phrase, ‘‘or human 
face divine.’’ Then at ‘‘But cloud instead’’ comes a change in the 
temper of the music, which might be marked by a change of musi- 
eal mode with a corresponding change of attack by the perform- 
ers. I shall not belabor the resemblance, but it is there, whether it 
was consciously sought or no. Similar infiltrations of musical art 
are scattered everywhere through Milton’s poetry; in fact, when- 
ever the idea of purely sensuous beauty is present in the poet’s con- 
sciousness, music — and this means the contemporary music that 
he knew — begins to sing in his ears. Music was to him the type 
and the perfect expression of sensuous beauty, as it was of perfect 
happiness. 























NOWELL’S VOCABULARIUM SAXONICUM AND SOMNER’S 
DICTIONARIUM 


By ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
University of Michigan 


The first published dictionary of Old English, the Dictionarium 
Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum, which appeared in 1659, was compiled 
by William Somner. This was an event of major importance in the 
development of Anglo-Saxon studies, and the author of the dic- 
tionary was without question the one person of his age most capa- 
ble of performing such a task. His fitness for it was recognized not 
only by Roger Spelman, who, upon the recommendation of Bishop 
Usher, bestowed upon Somner the Anglo-Saxon lecturership at 
Cambridge, but by such others of his contemporaries as Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, Francis Junius, and John Selden, who placed into his 
hands such manuscripts and glossaries as they themselves had ac- 
cumulated. 

Among the materials thus made available to Somner was a manu- 
script dictionary of Old English which had been compiled by 
Laurence Nowell, probably about 1565. This Vocabulariwm Saz- 
omcum, as it came to be called later, is of interest from a number 
of points of view. For one thing, Nowell employed illustrative cita- 
tions for many of the words he defined, sometimes indicating the 
sources from which these citations were drawn, and sometimes 
quoting them without indicating their origin. In a sense, therefore, 
the Vocabularium is an early exemplar of the citation dictionary, 
and Nowell assumes a certain importance for having anticipated 
the inductive methods of modern lexicography. By tracing the 
citations that Nowell employed, it is also possible to determine the 
literary works and often the precise texts which were employed 
in the compilation of his dictionary. 

Moreover, Nowell was one of the first to recognize that words 
which have become archaic or obsolete in the standard language 
often survive vigorously in the regional dialects. To illustrate this 
point he cites in the Vocabularium almost two hundred Lancashire 
dialect words, which serve to make his dictionary an important 
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source book for Elizabethan regionalisms. All of the foregoing fea- 
tures, especially when combined in a single work, serve to give it 
an importance which modern scholarship in general has not recog- 
nized.* 

In 1567 Nowell presented the manuscript of the Vocabularium 
to William Lambarde, his friend, pupil, and co-laborer in the field 
of Anglo-Saxon studies. Lambarde continued to make new entries 
in the Vocabularium and to correct and amplify some of the orig- 
inal definitions. After his death the manuscript passed into the 
hands of John Selden, the antiquary (whether directly or other- 
wise is not known), and with many of his other papers finally came 
to rest in the Bodleian Library, where it is now catalogued as MS. 
Selden supra 63.7 

The extent to which, in the preparation of his dictionary, Somner 
made use of Nowell’s Vocabularium has never been clearly pointed 
out. The only recent comment on the subject is one by Miss Eleanor 
Adams, who, in speaking of the works Somner used, says, ‘‘T wo 
other glosses came to him: that of Joscelyn and Parker, transcribed 
by D’Ewes, and a transcript by Junius of Nowell’s Vocabularium 
Saxomcum. This latter reached Somner when most of the work was 
done, and so was of little use to him.’” 

Miss Adams may have derived some of this information from 
Bishop White Kennett’s Life of Mr. Somner, which forms a pref- 
ace to Somner’s Treatise of the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent, 
published posthumously in 1693. In this biographical sketch it is 
stated, ‘‘Since the Reformation Mr. Laurence Nowell spent time 
in drawing up a Saxon vocabulary, which he design’d to complete 
and publish. But he dying in 1576, left the imperfect Manuscript 
which Mr. Selden procur’d, and sent to Mr. Somner; who seems 
not to have receiv’d it, till he had in great part digested his own 
collections ; and implies it to be a deficient work.’” 


1In addition to compiling the Vocabulariwm, Laurence Nowell served the 
cause of Old English scholarship in various other ways. He glossed a portion 
of folios 9 and 10 of the Codex Exoniensis, he made a copy of the ill-fated 
MS. Cotton Otho B.11, including the poem on fasting, which has recently been 
edited by Mr. Robin Flower, and he also appears to have made some use of 
MS. Cotton Vitellius A.15, for his name appears on folio 49a, along with a 
date which has been conjecturally restored as 1563. 

2A copy of the Vocabulariwm made by Francis Junius is also preserved in 
the Bodleian Library as MS. Junius 26. 

80ld English Scholarship in England from 1566-1800. Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, Vol. 55, New Haven, 1917, p. 63. 
4White Kennett, The Life of Mr. Somner, pp. 76, 77. Note, however, that 
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The preface to the Dictionarium itself gives a rather different 
impression of the debt which Somner owed to his predecessor in 
the field,of Old English lexicography. True enough, there is a frank 
statement that Nowell did not bring his work to completion,® yet 
there is no suggestion that the Vocabuwlarium came into Somner’s 
hands too late to be of much use to him. On the contrary, Somner 
says that he carefully examined the collections of Nowell and of 
his contemporary John Joscelyn, and carefully excerpted what was 
lacking in his own collections.* Moreover, at the very end of the 
preface he not only makes provision for labelling with the letter N 
anything borrowed from Nowell’s Vocabulariwm, but also tells the 
reader that, ‘‘per Lanc. Lancastrenses intelligendi, qui (Noélo, viro, 
ni fallor Laneastrensi, observante) ita hodieq: loquuntur.’” 

The issue, therefore, seems clear enough. Somner’s biographer 
tells us that Somner was not able to make much use of the Vocabu- 
larium. There is nothing in the preface to Somner’s dictionary to 
justify, or even hint at, such a conclusion. The question can be de- 
cided only by appealing to the two dictionaries in question. 

An examination of Somner’s Dictionarium reveals a number of 
different ways in which material from Nowell’s Vocabularium was 
used. The first and most obvious index of use is contained in those 
definitions where Somner refers directly to Nowell, acknowledging 
his source by the use of the label N. There are one hundred and 
twelve of these,“ and what is even more important, it is at once 


according to Miss Adams, Somner is supposed to have used the Junius tran- 
script, whereas Bishop Kennett indicates that Somner had the original from 
Selden. We shall see later that Somner appears to have employed both of them, 
although in the Preface to his dictionary he did not say who made tlie Vocab- 
ularium available to him. 

5Somner, Dictionarium, Ad Lectorem: ‘‘Sed . . . quod cogitaverat, ad 
exitum non perduxit.’’ Sig. A 4. 

6Somner, Dictionarium, Ad Lectorem: ‘‘In omnia tamen intentus, que 
juvare poterant, Jocelini et Noélli collectiones diligenter perscrutatus, ab utroq: 
quecung; deesse in mea animadverti, decerpsi.’’ Sig. B. 

Ibid. 

SBecause of the importance of this particular point, I have felt it essential 
to cite all of the words in Somner’s dictionary where such direct acknowledg- 
ment may be found. These are as follows: etlugan (etlicgan in N.), beor, 
bewimmen, byrdicge, ceace, cealer-briw, ceaster-esc, celmentman (celmert- in 
N.), clefra, clifrian, colmase, Coneceaster, crone-sanc, cunela, eame, eofot, 
fealefor, feld-rude, felt-wyrt, fen-fern, feorh-studu, fihle, flyma, Fn, fon-fyre, 
for-liornan, galloc, galpan, gebrot, georman-leaf, gihsunga, gim-rodor, giu, 
glere, gret-wyrt, hefer-blete, hals-wyrt, heah-run, healsed, hlewe, hleonian, 
hofdela, holleac, hop-steorc, hramsa, hremmes-fot, hul-wyrt, hwastas, hwiolfage, 
iren hard, lehd, leoht-beor, lide-wyrt, logeper, lorg, lorgas, lungen-wyrt, lyfesna, 
magobe, meard, gemencedeg, meg-wlitod, meodo-wyrt, mersc, micgern, mistel, 
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evident that they are distributed evenly throughout the dictionary, 
thus lending no credence to the suggestion that the Vocabularium 
came to Somner’s hands after a portion of the work had been com- 
pleted. In some instances, e.g. felt-wyrt, Somner corrects Nowell’s 
reading,’ in others, e.g. fen-fern, he expresses a doubt as to Nowell’s 
correctness.‘° Whether or not Nowell’s conclusions were always 
accepted is not germane to the question here; the important thing 
is that Nowell was referred to. 

In addition to these direct references to the work of Nowell, 
there are also fifty-three instances where Somner incorporated into 
his treatment of an Old English word, the contemporary Lanca- 
shire form as given in the Vocabularium," which makes altogether 
a total of one hundred and sixty-five acknowledged borrowings 
from Nowell. 

The unacknowledged borrowings, which are even more numerous, 
may appear in three different forms. First of all, the wording of 
Somner’s definition may show a striking similarity to that of 
Nowell. There are, throughout the Dictionarium, about one hun- 
dred and fifty instances where Somner either contented himself 
with a definition from the Vocabularium or incorporated it into 
a more extended treatment of his own. A few illustrations are given 
to illustrate both types of borrowing.’? 


NOWELL SOMNER 
Angeltwicce. A redde worme. So cauled Angeltwecca. A red worme, so called 
bycause he is most commonly used of the Saxons, because used for 
for bate in angling. bait in angling, or fishing. 


nute-hed, or-bled, perl, pang, radre, ragofinc, sad, semre, sam-grene, scencel, 
gescinco, sciccing, sealt-leaf, seg-bred, seran, sinfulle, sol, spec, stef-rof, 
steort, stodlan, sumer-lida, swenas, swice, swiftlere, teag, waen-fere, werna, 
wer-worda, wand, wapul, weamod, Weonodland, Winedaland, win wed, wite- 
clofe, wlitan, word cersa, wyrm-galere, wyrm-helseras, wyrt-wad, wyrde-land, 
yftian, ymel, yd-blotan, Serf. 

*Somner, Dictionarium: ‘‘¥Felt-wyrt. i. feld-wyrt. item, Anodoria. N. cor- 
rigendum forté, anactorion.’’ 

10Somner, Dictionarium: ‘*Fen-fern. Saliva. N. dubito tamen.’’ 

11See Somner’s treatments of adreogan, cusceote, gecweme, derian, for- 
weosnian, ford-dages, fregnian, geafle, gehul, gnafan, gref, hland, hleare, 
hnesc, hnitan, hreman, leap, mycg, nan, pic, place, reccan, sceadan, scide, 
spyrian, steng, stid, streaw-birian wisan, styrc, sufl, sutere, swelan, swealtan, 
teon, tynan, ut-acuman, wed, wegbrede, wal, were, wag, wealcere, wela wa, 
werigan, wilme, windel, widig, wrotan, ysle, Jean, dercel, Syrs. The contempo- 
rary Yorkshire form derived from stige is also taken from Nowell. 

12For the present purpose, only the English definitions in Somner are given. 


The Latin equivalents, which usually precede the English definitions, have been 
omitted. 











Botlweard. He that hath charge or 
oversight of buildinges. 

toCinan. To gape as the earth dooth 
in drie wether, to chine, to chinke, 
to rive. 

Eordéwitegung. Geomantie, a certain 
order of conjecture or divination 
by making certain prickes or marks 
in the earth at adventure. 

Secg. A sedge, herb. Item, the thicke 
skinnes in a mans hand growen with 
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Boltweard. He that hath the charge 
or oversight of buildings. 

Cinan. To gape or chap, as the earth 
doth in dry weather, to chine, 
chinke, or rive. 

Eord-witegung. Geomantia. A certain 
kind of divination or sorcery by 
making circles, pricks and marks in 
the earth. 

Seeg. A souldier, a warriour. A little 
sword, a wood-knife, a dagger: also, 





a generall name to divers herbs, 
having leaves like sedge or gladen. 
The thick skinnes in a mans hands, 
or other parts grown with labour. 
Widde. A with, a withie. A rope made WiddSe. A with, a withie, a rope or 
of willowe or withie tree writhen. band made of willow or withie tree 
writhen, serving instead of a halter 
or cord for the neck, and of gyves 
and fetters for the feet. The orna- 
ment of a womans head or neck. 


labour, or of other parts. 


It was also a frequent practice with Nowell to define an Old Eng- 
lish word by a series of three Modern English synonyms; several 
times he used four, on one occasion five, and on another, six of 
them. It may be concluded with some justice that whenever Somner 
uses precisely the same three synonyms in his definition, such a 
choice could scarcely have been the result of chance or coincidence. 
To illustrate : Nowell defines beacnunga as, ‘‘signing, nodding, beck- 
ing.’’ Somner’s English definition reads, ‘‘A signing, nodding to, 
becking or beckening.’’ It would appear that when Somner not only 
employs the same three synonyms which are to be found in the 
Vocabularium, but when he has them in exactly the same order 
that they are in Nowell, and when this occurs not only in a few 
isolated instances, but at least fifty times throughout the Dictionari- 
um, there can be little doubt that the Vocabularium furnished the 
source for these.’* The instances where four defining synonyms ap- 
pear in the same order in both Nowell and Somner are: cwysan, 
gefretwan, hlutan, leas, rescettan (here Somner has crush and 
rush for Nowell’s crash and rash), torfian, and upastigan. Wicelian 
has five such defining synonyms, and hylca has six, but in these 
last two words Somner inserted an extra synonym into the series. 

The use of illustrative citations has already been mentioned as 
one of the modern lexicographical devices given an early use by 





18Other typical instances of the same three defining synonyms appearing in 
the same order in both Nowell and Somner are: andsacan, bladr, eargian, 
fleding, hetol, liccetunge, opwitan, sticcels, ungerad. 
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Nowell. Somner employs the same device, and what is more im- 
portant, to illustrate one hundred and sixty-seven Old English 
words, he uses the identical citations which are to be found in the 
Vocabularium. Again it is difficult to believe that in connection 
with words so frequently used as behealdan, cene, and folma, pure 
chance should have led both men to use precisely the same quota- 
tion.** 

One other kind of evidence may be adduced to show Somner’s 
dependence upon Nowell, namely the errors, wrong conclusions, 
and mis-readings which appear in both dictionaries. To resort to 
a schoolroom analogy, the situation may be likened to that of two 
students suspected of supplying one another with information in 
an examination. If their papers both have the right answers, there 
is no internal evidence of borrowing, and other means of detecting 
the culprits must be resorted to. If, however, both papers contain 
information which is obviously and identically incorrect, a pre- 
sumption of borrowing has been created. So it is with Somner. In 
general he includes in his dictionary those Middle English plant 
names which Nowell mistakenly copied out of the Harleian MS. 
978, sometimes with an acknowledgment to Nowell as a source, and 
sometimes not. In addition, the following words or forms which 
have not been found in actual texts of the Old English period ap- 
pear in both dictionaries: a@lmerige, glen, erscen, gearnwindle, 
gloden, geluggian, pynt, and tas. Manifest errors in the interpre- 
tation of the meanings of behydan, clut, gedeft, mexscofle, and 
ofpencan likewise are to be found both in Nowell and in Somner. 
Etymological reasoning from compound forms leads both to include 
the non-existent simplexes hefen, leder, and lendisc, while obvious 
mis-copyings may be found in both dictionaries under forscrifan, 
garumtol, efn, foregewitnysse, ofhreowsian, scirmful, -sildedeor, 
swingung, teflstan, utucund, and woede. Finally, in the entries 
gelegeolo and stommuwlisp, both Nowell and Somner made the same 
mistake of running two words together as one. 

Through these erroneous readings it is also possible to reach 
another conclusion, namely that Somner used both the Nowell man- 


14For behealdan the citation appearing in both dictionaries is, ‘‘ Behealdad 
eowe wid bem feond.’’ For cene: ‘‘He wes cene 7 oft feohte anwig.’’ For 
folmas (folman in N.): ‘‘pa neglas pe adrifen weron purh Cristes folman.’’ 
Other typical instances are: behofan, flede, grin, hlywd, Legaceaster, metsung, 
recan, sceacan, teala, undanc, warnian. 
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uscript in its original form and the transcript of it which had been 
made by Francis Junius. The treatment of the word ned is suffi- 
cient proof that the Junius transcript was employed,’® while in 
the illustrative citations under behealdan, geswogen, and ungefoh 
Somner follows the reading of Nowell’s original against the tran- 
script by Junius.’® 

It is to be hoped that these comments on Somner’s indebtedness 
to Nowell will not be interpreted as an attempt to belittle the 
splendid accomplishment of Somner. There can be, after all, no 
comparison between the two dictionaries. Somner’s is infinitely 
more inclusive ; it was for its time a scholarly work brought to com- 
pletion. Compared with it, Nowell’s work is fragmentary, a piece 
of unfinished business. The only justification for treating this topic 
in such detail is to clear up an unfortunate misapprehension con- 
cerning the usefulness of Nowell’s work to Somner, and to secure 
for Nowell the recognition that is his due. In view of the large 
number of direct references to Nowell in the Dictionarium, the 
Lancashire words which are cited there, the definitions which have 
obvious parallels in the Vocabularium, the illustrative citations 
which so often are the same in both dictionaries, the errors in Nowell 
which re-appear in Somner, there can be little doubt that the Vo- 
cabularium made a distinct and by no means negligible contribu- 
tion to the first printed dictionary of Old English. 


15Nowell wrote Ned as a headword and then defined it as ‘‘bread.’’ Junius, 
in his transcription, misread the entry and wrote Nedbread as a headword. 
Somner also has Nedbread as a headword, followed by a Latin definition which 
repeats the substance of what Nowell wrote in English. Interestingly enough, 
Somner does not credit Nowell with this word. 

16In the citation for behealdan, cited in footnote 14 above, Junius had 
copied Nowell’s wid as mid. Somner follows the Nowell original. Both Nowell 
and Somner have ‘‘he leg geswoge betwux Sem ofslegenum,’’ whereas Junius 
has geswogen. Both Nowell and Somner have ‘‘mid ungefohre gitsunge 
ontend.’’ Junius has ontiend. 








THE GRAIL MESSENGER 


By ALEXANDER H. KRApPPE 
Jy 
Princeton, New Jersey 


All readers familiar with the Grail romances and their literature 
will recall Wolfram’s Cundrie, surnamed ‘‘la surziere,’’ the ill- 
favored woman messenger, riding on a mule (in other texts on a 
palfrey), who upbraids Perceval for his failure to ask the fateful 
question and thereby to unspell the enchanted Grail king and his 
followers. The implication always is that, once this spell is broken, 
the ugly damsel will be transformed into a radiant beauty —a 
fairly common mdrchen motive —, so that one may say that her 
indignation at Perceval is not wholly disinterested.’ 

Most scholars who have dealt with this theme have pointed out 
its obvious kinship with the story of the Loathly Lady, the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale of Chaucer, and its analogues,” whose Irish origin was 
first suggested by Whitley Stokes* and definitely proved by G. H. 
Maynadier.* 

In Chaucer’s tale and its analogues, to be sure, the heroine is no 
messenger: she is Lady Sovereignty, the Sovereignty of Erin, a 
queenly personage who is of a truly venerable antiquity and may 
be traced back into Indo-European times.°® 

The story of the Loathly Lady, in the great majority of its vari- 
ants, is a tale relating the release of the heroine from a spell. 
Whether this aspect of the narrative is original or secondary (which 
would seem to be more probable), need not concern us here. What 
is certain is that, when it was incorporated into the Grail cycle, it 
already had this character, since it was this very feature which 
must first have suggested the incorporation into what is a typical 
‘‘unspelling’’ theme. What is not so easy to understand is why the 
queenly personage of the old story should have been degraded to 
the humble role of a messenger. This in turn raises the question, 

iJessie L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Perceval (London, 1906-1909), , 
187ff.; G. H. Maynadier, The Wife of Bath’s Tale (London, 1901), pp. 70ff.; 
R. 8. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), pp. 273ff. 

2Maynadier, op. et loc. cit.; Loomis, op. et loc. cit. 

8Academy, April 23, 1892. 


40p. cit., passim. 
5American Journal of Philology, uxi (1942), 444-54. 
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Why should a woman have been chosen messenger in the first place? 

The first scholar to be puzzled by this fact was, it seems, Gaston 
Paris.* He pointed out that the Lady of the Lake repeatedly sends 
female messengers to Lancelot or to Arthur’s court. These messen- 
gers recall the girl sent to Ivain by the Lady of the Fountain. So 
he conjectured that by analogy the messengers in the Grail ro- 
mances were likewise women. Paris himself, with his usual fairness, 
observed that the réle of a female messenger of a goddess or fairy 
is easy to understand. Indeed, already in Homer the goddess Hera 
has such a messenger, the fair Iris. In the Grail romances this rdéle 
of a woman is less logical and explained only by the fact that 
‘imagination était déja accoutumée 4 voir ces fonctions remplies 
par des femmes.”’ 

Another, much less plausible, hypothesis was advanced by Miss 
Weston.’ According to her, the original hero of the Grail Quest 
was Sir Gawain, who in certain Middle English monuments is also 
the successful lover of Lady Sovereignty. Perceval then took over 
the Loathly Lady together with the Grail adventure. 

It is an axiom, we take it, that fiction reflects, though in a more 
or less idealised form, the cultural background, the milieu, of the 
society in which it takes shape: the Homeric poems put on the 
scene the institutions, customs and manners of the Aegean bronze 
age; the French chansons de geste draw a faithful picture of the 
early age of chivalry, feudalism, and the crusades, and by reading 
the novels of Dickens or Thackeray one obtains a good general idea 
of Victorian society. Contrariwise, if a work of literature pre- 
supposes institutions, customs, or manners unknown in the society 
for which it was written, we may be sure that it did not originate 
in that society but is ‘‘exotic,’’ was imported from the outside. 
These exotic features are then likely to be the very ones that will 
throw light on the country of its origin. 

Coming now to the point at issue, we are led to ask, Were women 
employed as messengers or heralds in mediaeval continental Eu- 
rope? The answer is an emphatic No. Nor was there the slightest 
need for drafting women into this service: Mediaeval Europe had 
a large and powerful caste fulfilling the chief requirements of this 
office, namely literacy and a relative inviolability: the clergy, who 
consequently acted quite commonly as secretaries, diplomats, in- 


®Romania, x (1881), 476f. 
70p. cit., 1, 201f. 
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termediaries, and go-betweens. Conditions were not much different 
in Byzantium and the Orient, where again the clergy and, on oc- 
casion, eunuchs filled these useful functions. It is thus clear that 
the feature of a woman messenger cannot have arisen in conti- 
nental Europe or western Asia. 

There was however one country where this institution existed 
from pre-Christian times and was continued down into the Middle 
Ages: Ireland. 

One of the most curious figures of the ancient Irish sagas is 
Leborcham (i.e. ‘‘ Long Bent’’ or ‘‘Long Crooked’’), a slave woman 
belonging to King Conchobar mac Nessa, according to the Irish 
synchronists a contemporary of the emperor Augustus. The daugh- 
ter of a slave couple in Conchobar’s household, she is described by 
an ancient text® as follows: ‘‘Uncomely .. . was the girl’s shape, to 
wit, her two feet and her two knees behind her, her two hams and 
her two heels before her.® She it is that used to travel through Ire- 
land in one day. Every thing of good or of evil that was done in 
Ireland she used to relate to Conchobar in the Red Branch at the 
end of the day... .”’ 

Another text’® mentions two messengers of King Conchobar: Le- 
borcham, daughter of Ae and Adare, and Leborcham Rannach, 
daughter of Uangamain. Hideous indeed and horrible were the 
forms of those messengers. 

In a Gaelic prose version dealing with the Pursuit of Diarmud 
and Grainne! Fionn MacCumhaill has a female messenger (ban 
eachlach’*) ‘‘with the speed of a swallow or weasel, or like the 
blast of a sharp pure-swift wind.’’ Elsewhere in the text we are 
told that the messenger’s name was Deirdre of Duibhshliabh, who 
is significantly spared when Diarmuid makes slaughter of Fionn’s 
men, his pursuers. 

8W. Stockes, Revue Celtique, vii (1887), 55. 

*Cf, the description of a savage people of Inner Asia as given by Pliny 
(VII. 2): ‘*Beyond the other Scythian Anthropophagi, there is a country 
called Abarimon ... the inhabitants of which are a savage race, whose feet 
are turned backwards, relatively to their legs: they possess wonderful veloc- 
ity. ...’’ Cp. also Aulus Gellius, Noct. att., 1x. 4. 6. This type of deformity 
seems generally associated with fleetness of foot. 

10W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, xxiv (1903), 273. 

18. H. O’Grady, The Pursuit after Diarmuid O’Duibhne, and Grainne 
——— of the Ossianie Society, 111 [1855]), Dublin, 1857, pp. 99 and 


12Kachlach means literally a horse-boy, hence messenger or courier. Ban- 
eachlach is therefore a female messenger. 
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The prose text is silent about the fairness or the reverse of 
Deirdre; but in an Irish folk-poem™ taken down in Kerry in 1933 
a lady is addressed as follows: ‘‘Is it true that you are the lady 
for whom died men in thousands; or Praispe the fair woman for 
whose sake the man was defeated; or the ivory skinned maiden, 
the runner whom Taile followed to Ireland over the waves of the sea, 
travelling across the ocean from afar?’’ From which it may be in- 
ferred that the Irish female runners were not universally ill- 
favored. 

Commenting on the réle of women in the Irish sagas, Prof. 
H. M. Chadwick" pointed out that they frequently accompanied 
armies and in all probability sometimes fought and sometimes were 
employed as messengers. 

If female runners and messengers loomed as large as they ap- 
parently did in ancient Ireland, one should suppose that they were 
known also outside the island, particularly at a time when Ireland 
was no longer cut off from the rest of the world, that is, during the 


_ Viking Age. This conclusion is strikingly confirmed by the Saga of 


Eric the Red and the parallel accounts of the discovery of Wine- 
land the Good, that is, of America.’® In these texts we are informed 
that the Norse leader, Karlsevne, landed two Irish slaves on the 
coast of the newly discovered country. These had been given him by 
Leif and his father Eric, who in turn had received them from the 
Norwegian king Olaf Tryggvasson, who had doubtless captured 
them on his viking cruises. They were a man and a woman, named 
Haki and Hakja, who ran faster than deer. They were each clad in 
a garment, which they called kiafal,’*° which was so fashioned, that 
it had a hood at the top, was open at the sides, was sleeveless, and 
was fastened between the legs with buttons and hoops, while else- 
where they were naked. Sent out to explore the new country, they 
returned (in most versions after the traditional three days). One 
of them carried a bunch of grapes, and the other an ear of new- 
sown wheat. 

There is no sound reason to doubt the historicity of these ac- 





13K, Jackson, Folk-Lore, xix (1938), 391. 

14The Growth of Literature, 1 (Cambridge, 1932), 215. 

15Charles C. Rafn, America discovered in the tenth century (New York, 
1838), p. 11; N. L. Beamish, The Discovery of America by the Northmen 
(London, 1841), p. 89; A. M. Reeves, The Finding of Wineland the Good (Lon- 
don, 1895), p. 43; Fridtjof Nansen, In Northern Mists (New York, 1911), 1, 
325 and 339. 
16On this term cf. Beamish, op. cit., p. 89, n. 4. 
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counts'? and certainly none whatever to attribute the two Irish 
runners to the fancy of the sagaman. Everything rather points to 
the fact that Irish women runners were well-known even in Scan- 
dinavia, that they were appreciated and in all probability fetched 
a high price in the slave markets of northern Europe. 

Naturally enough, these women runners must have received care- 
ful training from early childhood, very much as did the eighteenth- 
century couriers and estafette runners. Again, the institution was 
bound, in the long run, to make fleetness appear as a major asset 
in a girl, adding to her commercial, if not to her sentimental, value. 
Of this we catch a significant glimpse in the famous tradition ac- 
counting for a peculiar weakness of the Ultonian warriors.” 
Macha, a woman of the sid, becomes the wife of Crunnchu mac 
Agnomain, a wealthy farmer in Ulster. About to go to a popular 
assembly and fair, Crunnchu is warned by his wife not to mention 
her there. Violation of this taboo would mean the end of their 
union. At the races the king’s horses carry off the prize. Then 
Crunnchu, forgetting himself, claims that his wife is faster still. 
The king has him arrested until he should have proved the truth 
of his assertion. The royal messengers then fetch Macha, who is 
forced to race with the king’s horses, notwithstanding the fact 
that the hour of her delivery is nigh. She does win the race, but at 
the end of the race track gives birth to twins. 

Now one can easily understand that a husband should brag of 
his wife’s beauty, intelligence, or other virtues; but to explain his 
boast of her swiftness requires another postulate, namely that this 
quality was considered, in ancient Ireland, as a very important 
and valuable asset in a woman, for the reasons pointed out above. 


* * * 


How is this institution of women messengers to be explained? 
In savage and barbaric countries the office of messenger and go- 
between among warring tribes is beset with dangers. Thus special 
care must be exercized in the choice of the proper persons. In 
Mediaeval Europe, as we have seen, the clergy was the logical 
caste from which to choose diplomatic officers, the Church being 
neutral and its members virtually inviolate. In pre-Christian Ire- 
land there existed no such caste or class. But women, particularly 


17Modern Language Notes, Lvit (1943), 268-74. 
18R, Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kénigsage bis zum siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Halle, 1921), p. 362. 
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ill-favored ones, were relatively immune and thus the proper per- 
sons to take over these necessary functions. 

Nor does ancient Irish society represent an isolated example for 
this. In the old days of inter-tribal warfare the Australians had 
recourse to the same device: women were commonly chosen to act 
as intermediaries between hostile tribes. Among the Bergdamas in 
South-West Africa the party desirous of concluding peace sends 
the chief wife of the head of the group into the enemy camp to 
open negotiations.*° 

We have cited evidence that the Irish institution of female run- 
ners and messengers was known and appreciated among the Scan- 
dinavians about the year 1000. There is nothing to show that it was 
ever adopted on the European continent, for the simple reason that 
there was no need for it there. Its presence in the Grail romances, 
however, would seem to prove that these romances originated in a 
society which was familiar with it, to wit, Ireland. 

Taken as an isolated example, this proof would quite properly 
be deemed insufficient to justify such a far-reaching conclusion. 
As a matter of fact, it is not an isolated piece of evidence but com- 
pletes and supplements a vast array of facts marshalled by Prof. 
R. S. Loomis in a book repeatedly cited in the foregoing pages. 

19h, W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia (London, 1904), 

Re 
seek Thurnwald, Die menschliche Gesellschaft (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931- 
> V, 19. 


NOTES ON POPE’S COLLABORATION WITH WARBURTON 
IN PREPARING A FINAL EDITION OF THE 
ESSAY ON MAN 


By Rosert W. RoGers 
Harvard University 


Boswell reports that Dr. Johnson, during his interview with King 
George III, replied to an observation by the King that Pope had 
made William Warburton a bishop, ‘‘True, Sir, but Warburton 
did more for Pope; he made him a Christian.’’! Though the spe- 
cific application is obviously to Warburton’s Vindication of Mr. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, from the Misrepresentations of Mr. De 
Crousaz, the remark poses a question concerning the mutual efforts 
of Pope and Warburton to prepare a final edition of the Essay on 
Man, complete with commentary and notes by Warburton. Did 
Warburton suggest modifications to bring the poem more in line 
with contemporary orthodox sentiment ? 

What follows is a collation of the last significant text of the Essay 
on Man to appear before the friendship between Pope and War- 
burton had developed (Griffith’s number 505) and the last edition 
of the Essay on Man to appear before Pope’s death, the first to in- 
clude the commentary and notes by Warburton (Griffith’s number 
589). The earlier edition was published in 1739; the later, in 1744, 
though the date on the title-page is 1743. Professor Griffith has 
already collated all the editions of the first two epistles of the 
Essay on Man published during Pope’s lifetime; and my collation 
is not intended to duplicate what he has already done.*? Though I 
have given all the variants in order to indicate the general scope of 
the changes, I have focused attention on changes that apparently 
temper statements that from the contemporary point of view could 
have been considered extravagant. Of course, it is injudicious to 
attribute all such changes to Warburton’s influence alone; but the 
fact that Pope had not made them earlier indicates Warburton 
had no small part in effecting them. 

I have first listed changes in phraseology that, in view of the 


1Life of Johnson, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1934), 11, 37n. 

2Reginald H. Griffith, ‘‘Pope Editing Pope,’’ Studies in English. The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1944, pp. 5-108. 
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criticism aroused by the Essay on Man, possibly modify or alter 
the doctrine of the earlier edition. I have next given additional or 
omitted lines in either edition that indicate in a similar way pos- 
sible shifts in crucial points of doctrine. For the sake of complete- 
ness and the convenience of the reader who may want to investi- 
gate other alterations for doctrinal modifications not admitted here, 
I have then quoted changes in phraseology that seem to me te origi- 
nate only from a desire to improve the poetic effect or to clarify the 
meaning ; and I have finally reproduced additional or omitted lines 
which involve no discernible or noteworthy changes in points already 
made. I have not included in this collation changes in punctuation. 
Where the changes in the later edition represent restorations of 
older readings, I have indicated them as such. The reading and 
reference first given in each example belong to the earlier edition; 
and the reading and reference given second belong to the later edi- 
tion. When discussing omissions and additions I have arbitrarily 
used the earlier edition for locating these lines. 


I. Modifications in doctrine through changes in phraseology. 


a. Then, in the scale of life and sense, ’tis plain (I, 47). 
Then, in the seale of reas’ning life, ’tis plain (I, 47). 

This change circumvented the criticism that Pope, in his desire 
to prove the limits of human reason, had failed to differentiate man 
from beast, that Pope, in circumscribing human reason, deprived 
man of his chief distinction before God. Du Resnel, in translating 
the lines into French, so misconstrued the original sense that he 
placed man definitely among the animals: 


Parmi les animaux 1’Homme occupe un degré.3 


By assigning man to the scale of reasoning life Pope made such a 
misconstruction less possible. 


b. His being measur’d to his state and place (I, 71). 
His knowledge measur’d to his state and place (I, 71). 

The assertion that man’s ‘‘being’’ is measured to his state and 
place implied a denial of the possibility of a future life. The sub- 
stitution, of course, did away with this embarrassing suggestion 
that seriously affected the cogency of arguments vindicating Pope’s 
orthodoxy. 


8Quoted from Jean P. de Crousaz, Commentaire sur la traduction en vers 
de Mr. l’Abbe du Resnel, de l’Essai de M. Pope sur l’homme (Geneva, 1738), 
p. 46. 
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ce. The soul yneasy, and confin’d at home (I, 93). 
The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home (I, 97). 

This is another change made to allow for the possibility of a fu- 
ture life. The earlier reading suggested that the body was the home 
of the soul, and thus subject to its decay. The change, however, 
permitted Warburton to defend Pope as follows: ‘‘By these words, 
it was the poet’s purpose to teach, that the present life is only a 
state of probation for another, more suitable to the essence of the 
soul, and to the free exercise of its qualities.’’ * 

d. Show by what laws the wandring Planets stray, 
Correct old Time, and teach the Sun his way (II, 21-22). 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun (II, 21-22). 

One of several changes in the introductory passage of Epistle 
II where Pope attempted a fine distinction between natural and 
moral science. See my remarks under IIe below. 


e. Describe, or fix, one movement of the Mind? (II, 36). 
Describe or fix one movement of his Mind? (II, 36). 


This is another change in the passage discussed under IIe below. 


f. From Union, Order, full Consent of things (III, 297). 
From Order, Union, full Consent of things (IIT, 296). 

Though it is difficult to see any significant reason for this change, 
it is included here because it may reflect some attempt to distin- 
guish between the harmony mentioned in the preceding line and 
Leibnitz’s pre-established harmony. Warburton acknowledged in 
his comment on this preceding line that the danger of such con- 
fusion existed: ‘‘An harmony very different from the pre-estab- 
lished harmony of the celebrated Leibnitz, which establishes a fa- 
tality destructive of all Religion and Morality. Yet has the poet 
been accused of espousing that impious whimsy.’’ ® 

Though shifting the emphasis from union to order may denote an 
effort to make the distinction between harmonies, it seems probably 
right to construe the change merely as an effort to carry out con- 
sistently Pope’s thesis that ‘‘Order is Heav’n’s first law’’ (IV, 49). 


II. Lines added or omitted that modify the doctrine. 
a. Added to 1743 edition after I, 72: 


If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 


4The Works of Alexander Pope Esq. (London, 1751), 11, 14n. 
5Essay on Man (London, 1743), p. 75n. 
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What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The blest today is as completely so, 
As who began a thousand years ago. 

The exact relevance of these four lines in this position is difficult 
to determine. The lines had appeared after I, 98, in the earliest edi- 
tions of Epistle I but had subsequently been dropped. Why this 
Stoic sentiment should have been returned here in the latest edition 
is not clear. It is true that the previous four lines had been criti- 
cized because the assertions that life is perfect and that life is but 
a moment encouraged freedom and licentiousness rather than dis- 
cipline. As Crousaz put it: 

La vie n’est qu’un moment, & nous sommes trop aveugles pour décider si 
ce qui s’y passe est du bien ou du mal; Profitons done de ce moment pendant 
qu’il dure, & ineapables de parvenir 4 une solide connoissance de la vérité, 
terminons nos inquiétudes en nous livrant aux dissipations.® 
The addition of these lines, however, would seem to strengthen 
rather than circumvent this criticism. 


b. Added to 1743 edition after I, 152: 


Who knows but he, whose hand the light’ning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 
Pours fierce Ambition in a Caesar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind? 

The explanation of evil in the paragraph in which this addition 
occurs had aroused as much controversy as any other principle 
enunciated in the poem. Crousaz contended that Pope argued here 
that God was the source of evil, whereas He should be properly 
said only to permit evil: ‘‘Mais Dieu qui ne les fait pas, & les 
permet seulement, ces troubles, les laisse arriver, pour punir les 
méchans, & éprouver les bons; & il y oppose les barriéres qu’il lui 
plait.’’7 Warburton, in turn, argued that Pope intended to imply 
only that God was the source of what appeared evil to man; and of 
this addition to the passage he wrote: ‘‘The sublimity with which 
the great Author of Nature is here characterised, is but the sec- 
ond beauty of this fine passage. The greatest is the making the very 
dispensation objected to, the paraphrasis of his Title.’’ * 
ce. Added to 1743 edition after II, 42: 


Trace Science then, with Modesty thy guide; 
First strip off all her equipage of Pride, 
Deduct what is but Vanity, or Dress, 





6Commentaire, p. 59. 
7Commentaire, p. 93. 
8Works, 11, 21n. 
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Or Learning’s Luxury, or Idleness; 

Or tricks to shew the stretch of human brain, 

Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain: 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent parts 

Of all, our Vices have created Arts: 

Then see how little the remaining sum, 

Which serv’d the past, and must the times to come! 

The introductory passage of Epistle II was a crucial and difficult 
one for Pope »«2ause it concerned the relationship between natural 
science and ural science. Pope’s statement here had been variously 
interpreted as a description of the weakness of the human mind 
with respect to all knowledge, as a derogatory treatment of Newton, 
and as an effort to distinguish natural and moral science. In Du 
Resnel’s translation Pope’s remarks became an ironic commentary 
on natural science; Crousaz accordingly attempted in the Com- 
mentaire to prove that Pope, by stating men could not know truth 
from the appearances of material things, assumed that God vol- 
untarily sought to delude mankind. In refuting Crousaz, War- 
burton argued that Pope’s object was not to demonstrate that the 
mind could grasp no truth, but that it could grasp only those 
truths that were not concerned with the knowledge of man himself. 

The changes made in the whole passage seem generally aimed at 
supporting this position. The change recorded as Id, which is a res- 
toration of an earlier reading, reflects this desire by emphasizing 
the extent to which man through natural science could control 
external nature, — bringing out more sharply the antithesis Pope 
sought. 

The reason for the change recorded as Ie is clear. By so particu- 
larizing the mind that Newton could not interpret, Pope easily 
avoided the difficulties raised by the earlier reading with its im- 
plication that the great Newton could not even generalize about 
his species. That this consideration prompted the change is clear 
from Warburton’s explanation: 

... + Newton, who, though he saw so far into the works of Nature, could go 
no farther in the knowledge of his own nature than the generality of his kind. 
For which the poet assigns this very just and adequate cause: In all other 
sciences the Understanding is unchecked and uncontrouled by any opposite 
principle; but in the science of Man, the Passions overturn as fast as Reason 
can build up.9 

The passage of IIc, where science is to be understood not as 
natural science but as the science of man, was paraphrased by 
Warburton as follows: 


®Essay on Man (1743), p. 31n. 
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The conclusion, therefore, from the whole is (from v 42 to 53) that, as on 
the one hand, we should persist in the study of Nature; so, on the other, in 
order to arrive at Science, we should proceed in the simplicity of Truth; and 
the product, tho’ small, will yet be real.10 


These particular lines were, of course, added to focus more sharply 
the meaning of the whole passage in accordance with Warburton’s 
explanation. 


d. Added to 1743 edition after II, 264: 


Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 

Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 

Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage; 

And beads and pray’r-books are the toys of age: 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before; 

*Till tir’d he sleeps, and Life’s poor play is o’er! 


Crousaz asserted that the lines immediately preceding this ad- 
dition implied that life was a grand illusion maliciously perpetrated 
by a deceitful deity. The addition fills out the intended sense of 
the earlier lines and demonstrates more clearly: 


‘*That these Illusions are the Follies of Men, which they wilfully fall into, 
and thro’ their own Fault; thereby depriving themselves of much Happiness, 
and exposing themselves to equal Misery: But that still God (according to 
his Universal way of Working) graciously turns these Follies, in some measure, 
to the Advantage of his distressed and miserable Creatures. ’?’ 11 


e. Added to 1743 edition after ITI, 308: 


In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all Mankind’s concern is Charity: 


The couplet preceding this addition reads: 


For Modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right: 


These lines had offended some of Pope’s French readers who read 
into it the suggestion that all religions were as to their forms and 
objects indifferent. As one French reviewer wrote: 


Dire que l’homme de bien n’est esclave d’aucune secte: qu’il ne suit point 
une route particuliere qu’il s’éleve par l’inspection de la nature au Dieu de la 
nature: que l’on peut laisser aux faux zélés les differentes manieres de croire, 
n’est ce pas dire, comme le Docteur Tindal, que la raison seule suffit, pour 
nous conduire au salut, & qu’on peut étre homme de bien, c’est-a-dire vertueux 
autant qu’il faut pour étre sauvé, sans entrer dans aucune société Chrétienne? 
N’est ce pas dire en un mot qu’il vaut mieux se contenter d’étre Déiste, que de 
faire profession d’étre Chrétien ?12 





10Works, 111, 47-48n. 

11Vindication, pp. 81-82. 

12**Reflexions sur le livre de M. Pope, intitulé: Essai sur 1’homme,’’ 
Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences et des beaux arts, 1737, pp. 423-424. 
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While Pope’s defenders did not wish to contend that Pope’s system 
was not one of natural religion, the addition of the extra couplet 
provided them with additional material to support their contention 
that there was nothing in Pope’s natural religion incompatible 
with revealed religion. If the great aim of Pope’s natural religion 
was charity, which was also the ethical ideal of Christianity, then 
the two, they argued, were not antithetical. 


f. Added to 1743 edition after IV, 22. 


Some sunk to Beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 
Some swell’d to Gods, confess ev’n Virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in ev’rything, or doubt of all. 

The 1743 edition omits the following lines that occur after IV, 
24, in 1739 edition: 

One grants his pleasure is but rest from pain; 
One doubts of all; one owns ev’n Virtue vain. 

Warburton in the 1743 edition stated that ‘‘these four lines 
[were] added in the last Edition, as necessary to complete the sum- 
mary of the false pursuits after happiness amongst the Greek phi- 
losophers.’’ ** Though the alteration does express Pope’s criticism 
of the schools more vigorously, it does not seem entirely happy. 
The change takes away some of the force of 1. 29; and the applica- 
tion of ‘‘thus’’ in 1. 27 becomes somewhat obscured. 


g. Added to 1743 edition after IV, 170: 


Weak, foolish man! will Heav’n reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for ‘here? 
The Boy and Man an individual makes, 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife: 

As well as dream such trifles are assign’d, 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 


These lines provided Warburton with ammunition to controvert 
criticism of Epistle I, ll. 99ff. Of these earlier lines Crousaz had 
written : 

Et quand nous supposerions la miséricorde de Dieu regardant avec com- 
passion les ténébres de ce pauvre Indien, nous permettrions-nous de penser de 
méme sur l’aveuglement volontaire & obstiné des esprits que 1’orgueil, la 


volupté, l’aversion pour la contrainte déterminent 4 se refuser aux lumiéres, 
dont il ne tient qu’A eux de se laisser pénétrer? 14 


13Works, 111, 115n. 
14Commentaire, pp. 74-75. 
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1 With this addition Warburton could contend that the earlier lines 
t were ‘‘not given to discredit any rational hopes of future happi- 
L ness, but only to reprove the folly of separating them from char- 
_— 
| III. Changes in phraseology not affecting doctrine: 


a. 


b 
. 


wT? > o & 


de canna et@dyos Berane 


SNS 


S 


ii 


IV. L 


15Wo 








bb. 
ce. 


dd. 
ee. 


$f. 


£eg- 
bh. 


and what other (I, 26) / circle other (I, 26). 

. made all things as (I, 28) / has made us as (I, 28). 
Now wears a garland, an AKgyptian god (I, 64), 
Is now a victim, and now AEgypt’s god (I, 64). 


. or Seraph’s (I, 106) /no Seraph’s (I, 110). 
. or nations (I, 140) / whole nations (I, 144). 
. looking downward (I, 167) / looking downwards (I, 175). 


. their state (I, 175) / the state (I, 183). 


. The touch (I, 189) / Or touch (I, 197). 

. those pow’rs (I, 224) / these pow’rs (I, 232). 

. rush lawless (I, 244) / run lawless (I, 252). 

. whirling Comet (II, 35) / rapid Comet (II, 35). 

. the Stars here (II, 37) / its fires here (II, 37). 

. contented with (II, 256) / contents him with (II, 266). 

. Till then, Opinion (II, 265) / Mean-while Opinion (II, 283). 
. they catch (III, 18) / we catch (III, 18). 


. Makes beast (III, 24) / Made Beast (III, 24). 


. strows the (III, 37) / strews the (III, 37). 

. Stores bestow (III, 186) / wealth bestow (III, 185). 
. their state (III, 190) / each state (III, 189). 

. their food (III, 220) / the food (III, 219). 


. and greater (III, 292) / or greater (III, 291). 


. and dare (IV, 4) / or dare (IV, 4). 
. rest self-satisfy’d (IV, 40) / rests self-satisfy’d (IV, 42). 


. great Law (IV, 47) / first law (IV, 49). 
. mightier than (IV, 48) / greater than (IV, 50). 


. whole pleasures (IV, 77) / whole pleasure (IV, 79). 


. as you (IV, 126) /if you (IV, 128). 

drowns for (IV, 152) / dives for (IV, 154). 

For Riches, can they give, but to the Just, 

His own contentment, or another’s trust? (IV, 175-176) 
To whom can Riches give Repute, or Trust, 

Content, or Pleasure, but the Good and Just (IV, 185-186). 
or shame (IV, 183) / and shame (IV, 193). 

Thy boasted blood, a thousand years or so, 

May from Lucretia to Lucretia flow (IV, 197-198) ; 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece (IV, 207-208). 
Not own (IV, 204) / Nor own (IV, 214). 

Nor that (IV, 218) / Not that (IV, 228). 

that faney’d (IV, 227) /a fancy’d (IV, 237). 

. the Present (IV, 339) / her present (IV, 347). 


ines added or omitted that do not significantly alter the 


original context. 


rks, 11, 130n. 
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a. The 1743 edition omits the following lines that occur after III, 
46, in 1739 edition: 
What care to tend, to lodge, to cram, to treat him? 


All this he knows, but not that ’tis to eat him. 
b. Added to 1743 edition after ITI, 92: 


Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit, 
While still too wide or short is human Wit; 
Sure by quick Nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier Reason labours at in vain. 

That the majority of the alterations made in the later edition 
were aimed at more effective and clearer phrasing is obvious from 
this collation. There is, however, in a sufficient number of those I 
have discussed, a marked effort to eliminate some of the readings 
that had been severely criticized. Furthermore, some of these 
changes definitely demonstrate an effort to give Warburton’s prin- 
cipal argument in defense of Pope more cogency : 

Mr. Pope, though his subject in this Essay on Man confines him to Natural 
religion (his purpose being to vindicate God’s natural dispensations to Man- 
kind against the Atheist) yet gives frequent intimations of a more sublime 
dispensation, and even of the necessity of it; particularly in his second epistle 
(v 149, &¢.) where he confesses the weakness and insufficiency of human 
Reason.16 
Warburton argued that while Pope did not speak in terms of re- 
vealed religion because his purpose was to write of natural religion 
against the atheists who would not accept these terms, there was 
nothing in Pope’s natural religion that could not be reconciled 
with the principles of revealed religion. Some changes effected in 
the Essay on Man under Warburton’s guidance seem definitely 
designed to alter the passages standing in the way of this general 
thesis. 

Many of these alterations were made by Warburton and Pope 
without any indication that the readings were new, though variants 
were frequently given for less important changes. This failure may 
suggest a lack of candour on the part of both, but on the basis of 
present evidence this dangerous line of argument should not be 
carried too far. It is certain, however, that some of the revisions 
can be interpreted as affecting the general argument of the whole 
work, a fact that necessitates, on the part of one who is attempting 
to interpret Pope’s thought, careful consideration before quoting 
evidence from the later edition of the poem. 


16An Essay on Man (1743), p. 78n. 








GLIMPSES OF UGUICCIONE’S PERSONALITY 
By H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 


Here and there in his major work’ Uguiccione da Pisa gives 
some rather interesting glimpses of his feelings and attitudes: 
now a seemingly nostalgic thought of his native city, as he writes in 
the somber halls of Ferrara or Bologna; now a petulant complaint 
of the illiteracy of the masses or the cultural shortcomings that 
dishonor his fellow churchmen ; occasionally an outburst of misogy- 
ny; often an indulgent glance at the humble folk of his land and 
their vernacular or at the artless habits and pranks of children; 
once or twice perhaps a hint at his own family. 

In the absence of any numbering of sections in the manuscripts, 
and of any printed edition of Uguiccione’s lexicon,? the items given 
below follow, in general, the order of sequence in the Magnae de- 
rwwationes. 

* * * 

1. (From the Introduction) ‘‘If anyone asks who is the author 
of this work, it is God; if he asks who was the instrument of this 
work, that by birth he was a Pisan, Huitio by name, as if ‘ Eugetio,’ 
that is, from a good land:* good not only for those who live there 
now, but also for those of the future. Or, Huitio as if ‘Uigetio,’ 
that is, a vigorous (blooming, verdant) land* not only for him but 
also for others.’’”® Local pride is evident enough here; modern 
Italians would eall it campanilismo. 


1The Magnae derivationes. — The material here quoted is taken almost en- 
tirely from the only text of this work available in this country: the Roto- 
graph of Bodleian MS. Laud. 626 (Library of Congress, Modern Language 
Association Deposit, No. 30). 

2The much desired ‘‘critical edition’’ under the direction of Professor 
Aristide Marigo threatens, unfortunately, to remain still a desideratum for 
years to come. 

8Terra: perhaps rather ‘‘city,’’ or ‘‘town,’’ as terra is so often used in 
modern literary Italian; cf., e.g., I promessi sposi, Cap. I, passim, where Lecco 
is mentioned as one of the terre along and near the Adda. — Eu-ge-tio; i.e., 
eb-yij-tio. 

4Ui-ge-tio; i.e., vi-yi-tio. 

5**Si quis querat. huius operis quis auctor. dicendum est. quia deus. Si 
querat huius operis quis fuerit instrumentum. quia patria pisanus. nomine 
huitio. quasi eugetio id est bona terra. non tantum presentibus sed etiam 
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2. ‘‘Blatera; that is, the sound of frogs ... Whence blatero... 
and blas and blatus, fool and ignoramus. From blas* and femina 
(‘woman’) is composed blasphemo; that is, reproach, disparage, 
censure; for it is (characteristic) of women to blasphemare a thing 
foolishly.’’? This typically medieval fling, whether original with 
Uguiccione or copied from some predecessor, is not the only in- 
stance of his unflattering estimate of the ‘‘ weaker sex’’— as will 
be seen later. 

3. ‘Edo, es, est; that is, eat. The ancients said edo, edis, edit, 
regularly. ... If therefore anyone shall seek its inflection, let him 
consult that little book composed by us which is entitled Rosarium, 
and he will find there carefully detailed the inflection of this verb; 
for many err in its inflection.’’® This is the only place in his ma- 
jor work that Uguiccione mentions his ‘‘little book’’ on Latin gram- 
mar. It is hard for us in these days to realize how little the ad- 
vertising of a book would have been justified in the Middle Ages, 
when during the author’s lifetime often only a few copies might 
be produced. That this was the case with the Rosariwm is evidenced 
by the fact that® only a single manuscript of the work is known 
to have come down to us. 

4. ‘‘Likewise from fos, which is fire: femina (‘woman’) ; as if 
fiery (burning), since she burns exceedingly for a man and desires 
him. Or else femina is so named from feditate (‘fetidness’), as if 
‘fetid,’ because she engenders a foul thing.’”*° Comment on this 
paragraph is superfluous: it speaks for itself. 
futuris. Vel Huitio. quasi uigetio. id est uirens terra. non solum sibi. sed etiam 
alijs.’’ 

6For this blas, cf. Paul. ex Fest., p. 30: ‘‘Blatterare est stulte et praecupide 
loqui, quod a Graeco BAGE originem ducit.’’ The adjective BAGE meant ‘‘slug- 
gish, spiritless, stupid,’’ later ‘‘effeminate, fastidious, braggart,’’ etc. — Cf. 
CGL, iv, 210, 51: ‘‘Blax stultus insipiens’’; 585, 7: ‘‘Blas stultus insipi- 
ens’’; ete. 

7**Blatera. id est sonus ranarum ... Vnde hic blatero.nis . . . et hic et hee 
blas.tis. et hic blatus.ti. id est stultus et insipiens. a blas et femina componitur 
blasphemo. id est reprehendere. detrahere. uituperare. Nam feminarum est rem 
stulte blasphemare.’’ 

8** Edo.es.est. id est comedere. antiqui dicebant edo.edis.edit. regulariter 
.. . Si ergo aliquis querat declinationem. consulat illum libellum a nobis com- 
positum. qui intitulatur rosarium. et inuenit [sic] ibi diligenter assignatam 
declinationem huius verbi nam in eius,declinatione multi peccant.’’ 

*To judge by Max Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. lit. des Mittelalters, 11 (Munich 
1931), 193, who mentions only one extant MS.: Amplon. Q69. 


10°* Item a fos quod est ignis. hec femina. quasi ignea. quia uehementer uiro 
ardet. et concupiscit. Vel femina dicitur a feditate. quasi fetida. quia generet 
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5. The following item in the Magnae derivationes has caused 
me to speculate somewhat about Uguiccione’s ancestry : ‘‘ Also from 
gens, .. . bigens, one who is descended from two (different stocks) : 
as from a Tuscan father and a Frankish mother.’ My curiosity 
was aroused by Uguiccione’s use of bigens in this definition, instead 
of bigener, which is the Classical Latin word for ‘‘hybrid,’’ and 
which suggests especially mules. Possibly his own mother was 
Frankish, and by a pardonable scruple he was dodging the impli- 
cation or the personal embarrassment which the use of bigener 
might have involved! The suspicion that his mother may have been 
Frankish is perhaps further favored by his occasional use of 
Frankish words in his definitions.'* 

6. ‘‘Giraculum: that (toy) with which children play, which 
turns on the tip of a reed or stick when it is moved briskly against 
the wind.’’!* The child’s toy windmill, which Italians call molinello 
or mulinello. 

7. ‘‘Latinus, -a, -wm: properly the Italians are called Latins, 
from Latium, or from Latinus the father of Lavinia; but in later 
times laymen outside of Italy have also been called Latins, but 
only those who are lettered, and properly those who are masters 
of Latin letters. And from the same word come also latinor, and 
latinizo; that is, behave or speak in the manner of the Latins; 
wherefore he is properly said to latinari who suitably speaks ac- 
cording to Latin letters, for the Italian laymen are almost barbarous 
with respect to letters.’”** This last remark, which from our point 
of view is at least gratuitoys, represents what was doubtless the 
inevitable feeling of the ‘‘lettered’’ in Uguiccione’s Italy. 

8. ‘‘Lego, ... Whence lector (‘reader’) . . . Wherefore, from 
their office, ‘readers’ in the Church are named, from reading fre- 


fedum.’’ — Uguiccione may be thinking of fetus, in his use of this last word. 
— Cf. CGL, Iv, 342, 31: ‘‘ Fetum tretum putidum’’ (quoted by Goetz in index 
s.v. ‘*Foedus’’). 

11** Item a gens... hie et hee et hoe bigens.tis. qui de duabus est ortus. 
ut patre thusco. et matre franca.’’ — Papias has: ‘‘Bigens, duabus gentibus 
natus.’’ 

12E.g., bidal, forestage, gastel, guerra, ete. 

13°¢ Item a girus. hoc giraculum. illud cum quo pueri ludunt. quod in sum- 
mitate canne uel baculi uoluitur. cum contra uentum cum impetu defertur.’’ 

14°¢Latinus.a.um. proprie latini dicti sunt ytalici. a latio. uel a latino patre 
lauinie. sed postea latini etiam dicti sunt et laij extra ytaliam. sed non nisi lit- 
terati. proprie qui litteras habent latinas . . . et inde latinor.aris. et latinizo.as. id 
est more latinorum se habere uel loqui. Vnde excellenter ille proprie dicitur 
latinari. qui congrue loquitur litteris latinis. nam layci ytalici quasi barbari 
sunt respectu litterarum.’’ 
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quently; just as psalmists are named from singing psalms: the 
former preach to the people what follows, the latter sing to arouse 
to remorse the spirits of the hearers — though certain readers pro- 
nounce so wretchedly that they move some (hearers) to grief and 
lamentation.’”° So that even among those supposedly literate some 
fell pitiably short of Uguiccione’s standards! 

9. ‘‘Pis is Greek for what in Latin is called aurum (‘gold’). 
Whence pisa (‘pease’), a certain kind of legume, since it used to 
be weighed against a mite (farthing) of gold. ... And from pis 
or pisa is named Pisa, a certain city of Greece, from the abundance 
of gold or of that legume . . . And, in the plural, Pisae (modern 
‘Pisa’), a certain city of Tuscany, because those who built this 
city came from that (Greek) city Pisa. Or, (the name of the Greek 
city) Pisa is from pensa, from pensando, that is, ‘deliberating’ 
... as (the Tuscan city) Pisa is named from pis, which is gold: as 
if ‘golden’; for just as gold outshines other metals so this city 
shines among the others. Of this city was native he who composed 
this work with much toil and anxious care, yet enduring with a cer- 
tain pleasure.’’’*® When Uguiccione penned these lines he was al- 
ready past the mid-point of his major work, his beloved Pisa seemed 
fairer than ever to his mind’s eye, and the weight of his task was 
beginning to tell on his spirits. 

10. ‘‘Orphanus is the same as pupillus; but the former is a 
Greek noun, and the latter Latin. For in the Psalm'’ where is read 
‘to the pupillo thou wilt be the helper’ the Greek has ‘to the or- 
phano.’ ’”® With true medieval disregard of what we should term 

16°‘ Lego.gis . . . Vnde hic lector.ris . . . Wnde et ab officio dicuntur in 
ecclesia lectores. a legendo frequenter. sicut psalmiste dicuntur a psalmis 
canendis. illi predicant populis quod sequitur. isti canunt ut excitent ad 
compunctionem animos audientium. licet quidam lectores ita miseranter pro- 
nuntient. ut quosdam ad luctum lamentationemque compellant.’’ 

16‘*Pis grece. latine dicitur aurum. Vnde hee pisa.e. quoddam genus le- 
guminis. quia ea pensabatur ad auri minutum.... Et a pis vel pisa. dicta est 
pisa.e. quedam ciuitas grecie. ab abundantia auri uel illius leguminis. .. . 
Et pluraliter hee pise. arum. quedam ciuitas tuscie. quia illi qui hane ciuitatem 
edificauerunt. ab illa pisa ciuitate uenerunt. uel pisa a pensa. a pensando. id 
est deliberando. . . . aut pise dicuntur a pis quod est aurum. quasi auree sicut 
enim aurum prefulget alijs metallis. sic hee inter alias effulget ciuitates. de 
hac ciuitate oriundus extitit. qui hoc opus multis laboribus et anxietatibus 
quadam tamen delectatione tolerans composuit.’’— Uguiccione’s ‘‘ pis-aurum”’ 
is from Isid., Etym., xvi, iv, 10: ‘‘Nam pis aurum dicitur’’; which is from 
a misunderstanding of Servius ad Aen., VI, 825: ‘‘nam Pisaurum dicitur quod 
illic aurum pensatum est’’ (Lindsay). 

17In the Vulgate this is called ‘‘Psalm. X. secundim Hebraeos’’; it is in- 


tercalated between Psalms IX and X. ; 
18**Orphanus.a.um. idem qui et pupillus. sed illud grecum nomen est. hoc lati- 
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scholarly honesty, Uguiccione’s words here, as passim, would tempt 
the incautious modern to imagine that the author of the Magnae 
derivationes was versed in Greek and could read the Septuagint 
or other Greek texts with comparative ease. A careful study of 
Uguiccione’s work, however, reveals the unmistakable fact that his 
control of Greek diction, broad as it was, left very much to be desired 
as to accuracy, and that his knowledge of Greek grammar was prac- 
tically nil. The Greek which he lavishly interweaves with Latin in 
his magnum opus — for the work is a combined etymological lexi- 
con of Greek and Latin —is lifted, and practically always with- 
out acknowledgment, from prior lexicographers and glossarists. In 
this case it is Isidore of Seville to whom he is, in all probability, 
indebted: he has followed a passage in the latter’s Etymologiae 
almost word for word.'® This disingenuousness is of course not to be 
laid against Uguiccione but against the age in which he lived.”° 
11. ‘‘Strigilis; that is, frying-pan, and an instrument with 
which children steal grapes and figs, and an instrument with which 
horses are cleaned — which may be derived from tergeo —, and an 
instrument with which the flesh is cleaned and the sweat of the 
body scraped off: which is also called strigil by apocope.’”* Strigil 
as a ‘‘historical’’ word, in its original sense of flesh-scraper as used 
by the Romans for cleansing the surface of the skin, is the only 
one of the meanings given by Uguiccione that has come into mod- 
ern, non-technical, English usage; in the sense of ‘‘currycomb’’ 
it has persisted in Italian striglia, French étrille, etc. In the sense 
of ‘‘frying-pan’’ (patella) it does not seem to be represented in mod- 
ern languages, and much less in that of a fruit-hooking implement 
used by mischievous urchins. There is a suggestion, however, in the 


num. Nam in psalmo ubi legitur. pupillo tu eris adiutor. grecus habet orphano.’’ 
Uguiccione repeats this last sentence later, s.v. Pupus-pupillus.—The Vulgate text 
is: ‘‘orphano tu eris adjutor’’; the King James version reads: ‘‘thou art the 
helper of the fatherless.’’ — Greek dgqavés means only ‘‘orphan’’; pupillus 
means either ‘‘orphan’’ or ‘‘ward.’’ 

19h tym., XI, ii, 12: ‘‘Ceteri orbi vocantur orphani, idem qui et pupilli; illud 
enim Graecum nomen est, hoc Latinum. Nam et in psalmo, ubi legitur: ‘ Pupillo 
tu eris adiutor,’ Graecus habet dgqavé.’’ 

20And perhaps we shall have to forgive the age too, when we reflect how 
much space continual accreditings take up, and how relatively costly parchment 
and other writing materials (and perhaps also the time of scribes) were in those 
pinched days. 

21** Hee strigilis.lis. id est patella. et instrumentum quo pueri uuas furantur 
et ficus. et instrumentum quo equi mundantur. quod potest deriuari a tergeo.es. 
et instrumentum quo caro mundatur. et sudor corporis eraditur. quod et strigil 
dicitur per apocopam.’’ 
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French poéle (which comes from patella) that may be helpful: the 
French word means a frying-pan with a long handle; and this sug- 
gests a long-handled rod with a crook at the end; which may ex- 
plain the shape intended. The strigil itself was curved, but short 
— as is seen in the Vatican statue of the Apoxyomenos. 

Uguiccione’s mention of the giraculum, and of strigilis in this 
roguish connotation, may be due solely to his function as a lexi- 
cographer ; but I like to think that it reveals at least partly that 
fondness for children — especially for small boys— which is so 
characteristic a feeling among Italians. However that may be, we 
have in the next item mention of another children’s toy. 

12. ‘‘Trachos, Greek, in Latin is called rota (‘wheel’). Whence 
trochus (‘trundling-hoop’), because it is revolved rapidly like a 
wheel and is round like a wheel: an instrument of play ; this is also 
called by another name toperillus, from the adverb toper [sic] ;” 
that is, it revolves rapidly.’’** 


* * * 


The following are items (often abbreviated), chosen from among 
the entire body of his lexicon, in which Uguiccione quotes a popular 
word to explain, or help explain, the meaning of his Latin (or 
Greek) vocables. 

(a) ‘‘Cadus, for the vessel (container) which is popularly called 
barile.’’** 

(b) ‘‘Collirida ...the bread which is popularly called sema.’’” 

(ce) ‘‘Indorso, place on the back; which is wont popularly to be 
called trossulare.’’** 


22Ante-classical topper, contracted from toto opere. 

23°* Trachos grece. latine dicitur rota. Vnde hic trochus. quia cito ad modum 
rote uoluitur. et ad modum rote rotundus est. instrumentum ludendi. hic et 
aliter dicitur toperillus. ab hoe aduerbio toper. id est cito se uoluit.”’ —I have 
not yet located the word toperillus elsewhere. There would seem to be a pos- 
sibility that somewhere in its development there was a confusion with (spin- 
ning-) top, the etymology and‘history of which word is complicated and in fact 
obscure. 

24** Hic cadus.di. pro uase. quod vvigo dicitur barile.’’ This is of course 
Ital. barile; French baril, Span. barril, Eng. barrel, ete. 

25°*Ttem a collum ... hee collirida.de. panis tenuis. et quasi subcinericius. 
uel panis modicus, et triangulus coctus et frictus. uel panis qui vvlgo sema 
dicitur.’’ This sema is perhaps O. H. G. semel, M. G. Semmel, ‘‘wheaten bread, 
roll.’’ 

26°¢Indorso.as. super dorsum imponere. quod vvlgo solet dici trossulare.’’ 
Compare a later item: ‘‘Equs redorsatus a posteriori parte. edorsatus ab an- 
teriori. unde solet dici. trossulam illam. vel capam foricatam. super equm 
edorsatum.’’ Trossulare seems to be related to Fr. trousseau, Eng. truss, etc. ; 
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(d) ‘‘Repofocillium, that which covers the fire during the night 
... upon which in the rear part of the fireplace the wood is put; it is 
popularly called lar.’’" 

(e) ‘‘Flauus; that is, white or reddish ; but properly he is flawus 
who is popularly called blondus (‘blond’).’’*® 

(f) ‘‘Digero,’’ (followed by a number of synonyms or explana- 
tions) ‘‘. .. to get rid of drunkenness, and this is popularly called 
smaltire.’’*® Smaltire is still the Italian verb for sleeping oneself 
sober, as in smaltire il vino. 

(g) ‘‘Laganum, a certain kind of food which first is cooked in 
water, then is fried in oil; and lagana are of pasta,*°® like little 
pieces of parchment; and these are sometimes fried at once in oil 
and then soused in honey, sometimes first cooked in water and then 
fried in oil: the former are popularly called crustella, and the lat- 
ter lasania.’’*' Crustella in this sense has apparently not persisted 
into standard Italian;** but lasania are evidently the modern 
lasagne, a type of broad noodles. 

(h) ‘‘Lewio, make light, disburden, remove and diminish 
weight ; this is popularly termed allebiare’’ [sic].** Modern Italian 
adleviare (= alleggerire), ‘‘alleviate.’’ 


for these the background is believed to be a hypothetical Late Lat. *tortiare, 
‘‘twist.’? 

27**Ttem a focus et repono et cilium. componitur repofocillium.lij. illud 
quod tegit in nocte ignem. uel quod retro ponitur. quasi cilium foci. super 
quod a posteriori parte foci ligna ponuntur. quod uulgo lar dicitur.’’ Lar is 
apparently at the basis of Ital. alare, ‘‘andiron,’’ Span. Uares, ‘‘ pot-hanger,’’ 
etc. Du Cange, however, quotes Uguiccione and John of Genoa (Johannes de 
Janua) as having lander in this definition instead of lar; viz.: ‘‘ Retrofocilium, 
Repofocilium, vel Retropostficiliwm, vel Repofociniwm, illud quod tegit ignem 
in nocte, vel quod retro ponitur: quasi cilium foci, super quod a posteriori parte 
foci ligna ponuntur, quod vulgo Lander dicitur, et dicitur a repono, et focus, 
et cilium: Ugutio et Jo. de Janua.’’ 

28¢ Flauus.a.um. id est albus uel rubeus. sed proprie flauus qui uulgo dicitur 
blandus [sic]’’: an evident mistake for blondus; as is shown by the context, 
and by a subsequent item which has blandus in its correct context. 

2%‘ Digero.is. id est explicare. uel ordinare. uel ordinem describere. uel in 
numerum ordinare. uel exponere. uel diuidere ordinatim. uel euacuare. ebrie- 
tatem deponere. quod uulgariter dicitur smaltire.’’ 

30The Italian flour-paste, of which are made maccheroni, spaghetti, etc., etc. 

31**Hoc laganum. quoddam genus cibi. qui prius in aqua cogitur [sic]. 
postea in oleo frigitur. et sunt lagana de pasta. quasi quedam membranule. 
que quandoque in oleo statim friguntur. postea melle condiuntur. quandoque 
prius in aqua coquntur. postea in oleo friguntur. illa uulgo dicuntur crustella. 
ista lasania.’’ 

32There is a modern word cruschello, a synonym of tritello, which means 
‘* (fine) bran.’ 

83°‘ Leuio.as. leuem facere. exornare [sic, for exonerare]. pondus auferre 
et diminuire. quod vvigo dicitur allebiare.’’ 
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(i) ‘‘Zibum, sacrificial bread, ...in French, gastel.’’** In mod- 
ern French, gdateau, ‘‘cake.’’ 

(j) ‘‘Oblino, infect, disfigure; popularly termed emplega- 
ciare.’”*> Compare the now obsolete or obsolescent Italian impiac- 
cicare, ‘‘soil, sully, daub,’’ impiaccicotare, ‘‘besmear, make sticky, 
bungle (in repairing).”’ 

(k) ‘‘Intromittere is what is popularly termed inframettere.’’* 
Inframettere (‘‘interpose’’) is exactly the modern Italian form. 

(1) ‘‘Monedula, a certain bird which is popularly called tac- 
cula.’’** Modern Italian taccola, ‘‘daw.’’ 

(m) ‘‘Paxemantia [sic], small cakes, which popularly are thus 
named.’’** The modern Italian is now passimata, feminine singular ; 
it is a sort of sweet cake flavored with saffron.*® 

(n) ‘‘Pera, small sack, popularly called tasca.’’*? Modern Italian 
tasca, ‘‘ pocket.’’ 

(o) ‘‘Pigeo, -es, used to be said in antiquity; but it has now 
become obsolete. Whence piget, impersonal; that is, be ashamed, 
repent, oppress, offend ; which is popularly termed pesare.’’*' Pesare 
as in modern Italian mi pesa, ‘‘it is grievous to me’’; French ca 
me pése. 

(p) ‘‘Precor is compounded (to give) deprecor; that is, to pray 
(beg) earnestly or refute (or, repress, etc.) ; popularly this is 
termed despregare or excusare, and expurgare.’’** Dispregare is 
found in Old Italian in the meaning of ‘‘non curar di pregare’”’ ;** 
and in French is found the rare or obsolete déprier, ‘‘disinvite,’’ 
which would seem to be the most natural meaning of deprecor, 
though classical Latin usage does not sanction that interpretation. 
Uguiccione’s definitions here are rather confusing. 


34°¢Tibum.bi. panis immolaticius. scilicet qui sacrificatur uel offertur. alio 
nomine dicitur placenta. gallice gastel.’’ 

35**Oblino.is. inficere. deturpare. quod uulgo dicitur emplegaciare.’’ 

36*Tntromittere est quod uulgo dicitur inframettere.’’ 

37° Hee monedula.le. quedam auis. uulgo dicitur taccula.’’ 

38°‘ Paxemantia paruuli panes. qui vvlgo sic uocantur.’’ Medieval glosses 
usually give the word as paximat(i)uwm, and define it as ‘‘panis subcinericius 
(-tius)’’; ef. CGL and Du Cange. 

s9The word is from Modern Greek xaEmdédi(ov) or matnudds(ov), ‘‘bis- 
cuit.’’ 

40°*Ttem a peri... hee pera.e. sacculus. qui uulgo tasca uocatur. quia lata 
sit et sinuosa.’’ 

41‘¢ Pigeo.es. dicebatur antiquitus. sed iam absoluit [sic.] Vnde piget imper- 
sonale. id est pudere. penitere. grauare. offendere. quod uulgo dicitur pesare.’’ 

42¢¢Precor componitur. deprecor.aris. id est ualde precari. uel refutari. quod 
uulgo dicitur despregare uel excusare. et expurgare.’’ 
43Tommaseo-Bellini, Dizionario. 
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(q) ‘‘Also from salio (‘leap, jump’) is saliwnca, a certain 
prickly herb: because it makes those who tread on it jump. Where- 
fore it is popularly called calcapetra [sic], because it makes those 
who tread on it hop.’’** Calcapetra is by mistake for calcatrepa, 
which is still found in Tuscan calcatreppa,*’ ‘‘star-thistle.’’*® 

(r) ‘‘Seres is a town of the Chinese. Whence that people is 
called Seres. Whence sericum (‘silk’), which is popularly called 
side, since among those [sic] people the worms abound that pro- 
duce silk; namely, the silkworms, by which these threads are drawn 
around trees.’’*?7 German Seide, ‘‘silk,’’ is nearest Uguiccione’s 
side; modern Italian seta is a late formation from Latin s(a)eta, 
‘*bristle.’’ 

(s) ‘‘Obsomum, supper; ** or a little tasty food which is taken 
after supper toward bedtime. Whence, any tasty bit taken among 
other foods is called obsonium; which is popularly called compa- 
naticum.’’*® Companatico, a mot savant from Late Latin, is the 
modern Italian word for cheese, meat, etc., eaten with bread (pane), 
which is the ‘‘staff of life.’’®° 

(t) ‘‘Sus, hog... Whence sebum (‘grease: tallow, suet’), which 
now popularly is called sepum.’”*? This word, which is the same as 
the English swet, French suif, Italian sego (sevo), has given ety- 
mologists a deal of trouble, especially for swif; here it shows in 


44°*Ttem a salio hec saliunca.ce. quedam herba spinosa. quia faciat salire 
caleantes. Vnde uulgo dicitur caleapetra. quia calcantes faciat trepare.’’ 

45Also calcatreppola, calcatreppo, calcatrepolo; standard Italian calcatrippa. 
— English has caltrop, caltrap, in this sense, and also for the four-pointed 
horse-lamer formerly used against enemy cavalry. —I suspect Uguiccione has 
confused saliunca with anc(h)usa: for CGL quotes give (1) saliunc(ul)a as 
either wild-rose, white rose, anemone, Celtic nard; or willow — while (2) ‘cal- 
catrippa’ (ete.) = anc(h)usa (‘‘ox-tongue’’), or lacca (an unknown plant: 
App., Herb., 3). 

Tribulus terrestris, in the Mediterranean region. 

47**Seres oppidum est serum. Vnde hic seres.ris dicitur ille populus. Vnde 
hoe sericum.ci. quod vvlgo dicitur side. quia apud eos abundant vermes. qui 
sericum gerunt. scilicet bombices. a quibus hee fila circum arbores ducuntur.’’ 
— Uguiccione’s use of Seres as the name of a town is probably from Isid., 
Etym., x1v, iii, 29. 

48Cena: in the earliest Roman period, the midday meal; later, a meal taken 
after the middle of the afternoon; in modern Italian, supper. 

49°‘ Hoe obsonium. id est cena. uel paruus cibus et delicatus. qui post cenam 
contra sompnium sumitur. Vnde quilibet cibus modicus et delicatus. inter alios 
sumptus. dicitur obsonium. quod uulgo companiticum [sic] dicitur.’’ 

50Cf, CGL, 11, 458, 23 (Glossae Stephani) and 476, 62 (Glossae Loiselii) : 
‘‘obsonium xgéacg’’; Iv, 130, 1 (Glossae codicis Vaticani 3321) and elsewhere: 
‘‘Obsoni carnium.’’ 

51 Hie et hee sus.suis. porcus . .. Vnde hoc sebum.bi. quod modo uulgo 
dicitur sepum.’? 
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Uguiccione a form with p which may strengthen the hypothesis of 
some that it is related to sapo, ‘‘soap.’’ 

(u) ‘‘Squilla, a kind of delicate fish which is popularly called 
laca.’’*? This laca may possibly be the same word as the modern 
Italian laccia, ‘‘shad’’; but this is out of harmony with squilla, 
which as a ‘‘fish’’ means ‘‘shrimp, prawn’’ or the like. It is con- 
ceivable that Uguiccioné’s laca may have derived by some scribal 
vagaries from locusta (or *lacusta), which is the etymon of French 
langouste, ‘‘spiny lobster, crayfish.’’ 

(v) ‘‘Strena, which is popularly called strenna; namely, that 
which is given to anyone on the first of the month, or on the first 
day of the year or of the week, as a good omen.’”** Strenna (‘‘gift, 
present’’) is still the modern Italian spelling and pronunciation; 
compare French étrenne. 

(w) ‘‘Tero, teris, trivi, tritum ... Whence... tritura, harvest; 
or what is popularly called batisone (‘threshing’) or tritio.’’®* 
Batisone is perpetuated in modern French battaison, ‘‘threshing.’’ 
Tritio is a Late Latin equivalent of the classical contritio, in its 
primary sense of ‘‘grinding.’’*® 

(x) ‘‘Xemum, a small gift; and whatever gift is sent to any- 
one; this is popularly called a present.’’*® French présent, ‘‘gift,’’ 
English present, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese presente, Ger- 
man Prdsent: all of course ultimately from Latin praesentare. 

52°‘ Squilla. genus piscis delicati. qui uulgo dicitur laca.’’ 

53°‘ Strena.e. quod vvigo dicitur strenna. scilicet quod primo datur alicui in 
kalendis. uel in primo die anni. uel septimane pro bono omine.’’ 

54*¢ Tero.teris.triui.tritum ... Vnde ... hee tritura.e. messis. uel quod 
uulgo dicitur batisone uel tritio.’’ 

55One is tempted to associate it with English thresh(ing); but the lexi- 
cographers give no encouragement. 


56°*A xenos quod est peregrinum. hoc xenium.nij.munus paruum, et quod- 
cumque munus mittitur alicui. quod vvlgo dicitur present.’’ 
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The ‘‘Palmerin’’ Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, by Mary Patchell. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947, 157 + xiii pp. 


From the bonfire made of the romances in Don Quixote’s library, the curate 
considered only two books worth saving: Amadis de Gaula and Palmerin de 
Inglaterra. This study rescues from another oblivion not only ‘‘the Palm of 
England’’ but also Palmerin d’Oliva, Palmendos, and Primaleon of Greece, a 
complete cycle of late Spanish romances translated by Anthony Munday be- 
tween 1581 and 1595. Miss Patchell’s purpose is ‘‘to describe [the Palmerin] 
romances in their English dress, to analyze their themes and motifs, to note 
wherein they have followed and wherein they have departed from inherited 
literary tradition, and to point out what they have taken from contemporary 
Renaissance modes and what they have contributed to English fiction.’’ Such 
a work will be welcome to students of both medieval and Elizabethan culture. 
For these romances, belated transmitters of the aristocratic tradition of the 
Middle Ages, modify that tradition to reflect significantly the tastes of middle- 
class Elizabethan readers. 

A preliminary chapter deals with the history of the Palmerin cycle in Spain 
and in England. In both countries a strong foundation of medievalism, mani- 
fested in life as in literature, underlay the civilization of the Renaissance. The 
voluminous output of romances by the Peninsula presses in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the opposition of Spanish moralists and intellectuals to the influence 
of these fictions are correctly taken here as evidence of their lasting vitality. 
Although the point is not made, this situation was duplicated in England by 
the output of the presses of Caxton, de Worde, Pynson, and Copland and by the 
opposition of moralists like Tyndale and humanists like-Ascham. A literate 
middle class assured Munday an eager audience for his translations. Working 
from the French versions with a freedom characteristic of Elizabethan trans- 
lators, he sometimes expanded but more often abridged his originals, rearranged 
the order of incidents, and inserted in Primaleon, the last member of the cycle, 
three of his own lyrics. One of these, ‘‘ Beauty sate bathing by a spring,’’ was 
attributed in England’s Helicon to ‘‘Shepherd Tonie,’’ whose identification 
with Munday is thus clarified. All three lyrics, two of which have never before 
been reprinted, appear in an Appendix. Fitzmaurice Kelly calls Munday ‘‘a 
dismal draper of misplaced literary ambitions.’’ Miss Patchell says, ‘‘The 
moot points of whether he was ‘dismal’ and whether his literary ambitions 
were ‘misplaced’ can be set aside for the less debatable assertion that the 
wide variation between the delicate grace of ‘Beauty Sat Bathing by a Spring’ 
and the awkward and infelicitous phrasing of his rendering of the Palmerins 
indicate that he had some ability, but was satisfied with mediocre accomplish- 
ment ’? Her judgment is less sound when she accepts the theory of Henry 
Thomas that Munday ‘‘started ...a factory for the translation of chivalresque 
romances,’’ employing hack writers to do part of the work. The evidence for this 
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view is not strong, and Munday’s total literary output does not seem impos- 
sibly large when compared with that of Greene, who did relatively more in less 
time. 

As a contribution to an ever-expanding but not yet complete motif-index of 
medieval romance, the chapter on narrative motifs in the Palmerins is a useful 
part of the book. The last of all the ponderous ‘‘matters’’ to appear, they are 
shown to be essentially a summa of materials disseminated throughout Europe 
for three or four centuries by an international literary tradition. The writer 
disavows any attempt at an exhaustive collection of analogues, relying on some 
thirty different narratives of the Middle Ages, chiefly Arthurian pieces of 
French provenence. Nevertheless, a greater variety of citations would have 
produced a more accurate conception of the wide diffusion of these motifs. For 
example, a false accusation put to trial in a judicial combat, which occurs in 
Palmerin d’Oliva, is paralleled in Lohengrin and Le Chevalier de la Charette; 
but no mention is made of the same motif in Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hamp- 
ton, Amis and Amiloun, Erl of Toulouse, and Valentine and Orson. Again, the 
search for a healing fountain, also found in Palmerin d’Oliva, is illustrated by 
a single reference to the magic fountain in Huon of Bordeaux. One wishes that 
in dealing with so widespread a motif the writer had supplied analogues from 
other romances with which she is no doubt familiar. She seems to be more 
interested in suggesting a different source for this idea: ‘‘Closely related to 
[the healing fountain] is the Fountain of Youth, which actually became the 
object of the quest of Ponce de Leén, Narvaez, De Soto, and other Spaniards 
of the sixteenth century. Is it not possible that such wells might have been 
the inspiration for the author of Palmerin d’Oliva?’’ Since the romance in 
question was published at Salamanca in 1511, whereas Ponce de Leén, the 
earliest of the explorers named, did not reach Florida in search of the Fountain 
of Youth until March 27, 1513, it would be in order, if this suggestion is to be 
correctly evaluated, to submit evidence of an early rumor concerning such a 
fountain in the New World. And even in the presence of such evidence, one 
would like to be reminded of the bath of youth in which King Eason was re- 
juvenated by Medea, the magic fountain in the Roman d’Alexandre, and the 
Well of Life in Bevis of Hampton. The narrative motifs in the Palmerins show 
that English readers, already familiar with medieval romance, would have found 
in Munday’s offerings many sound and tested situations and themes, a fact 
which ‘‘ accounts in large measure for the great popularity which they enjoyed 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. ’’ 

Another reason is established for the appeal of these romances to middle- 
class readers, especially women, on the basis of their treatment of love and 
morality. They conform to medieval conventions in the origin and inception 
of love, its symptoms and prognosis. On the other hand, they lack ‘‘the detailed 
descriptions of physical beauty, the fine-spun analysis, and the subtle rationaliz- 
ing’’ found in courtly romance. It has long been recognized that most romances 
in English tend to curtail the complex ritual of amour courtois. But the ideal- 
ization of marriage and the constant deprecation of adultery in the Palmerins 
mark an important divergence from the medieval code in conformity with later 
moral standards. ‘‘In refining love and idealizing marriage,’’ Miss Patchell 
says, ‘‘the Palmerin romances point the way to the Arcadia and the Faerie 
Queene, the great . . . exemplars of Elizabethan morality, wherein courtly love 
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is finally defeated by marriage as a romantic ideal.’’ Following C. S. Lewis’s 
more general treatment in The Allegory of Love, she handles with insight this 
complex modification of an inherited literary tradition. 

The chapter on literary technique reveals again the combined influence of the 
past and the present. The cumbersome plots and ill-defined characters in these 
romances are no less typical of their medieval predecessors than the confused 
geography and obscure time-setting. A fuller discussion of these matters would 
have been appreciated, for here, as in the chapter on narrative motifs, the 
study seems somewhat thin. The forth-putting Saracen princesses encountered 
by the Palmerin heroes are not compared, as they might be, with their fore- 
bears in the chansons de geste, in Guy and in Bevis. The style of these English 
translations, as one would expect, aligns them with newer models of contem- 
porary literature. There are, however, striking differences in the individual 
members of the cycle. Palmerin of England, published 1581-87, apes the vogue 
of Euphues, while the later translations become less involved and more direct. 
Thus, one may infer that Munday’s efforts reflect the general movement of 
English prose style in the last quarter of the sixteenth century toward an 
efficient instrument of expression. 

In her last chapter Miss Patchell enters one part of the vast region explored 
by Louis B. Wright’s Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. A dozen 
late English romances are examined here, debased imitations of Amadis and 
Palmerin produced in answer to the middle-class desire for adventures and 
marvels combined with moral edification. The history of early English fiction 
will not be complete until we know more about Emanuel Forde, Henry Robarts, 
Christopher Middleton, Richard Jchnson, and their obscure fellows, writers 
whose aims and methods in reworking the hardy materials of romance can be 
evaluated more accurately as a result of Miss Patchell’s analysis of their 
popular productions in this genre. An interesting by-product in this chapter is 
the convincing refutation of William Vaughn Moody’s statement, which has 
been frequently repeated, that Sidney found in the Amadis ‘‘the main plot of 
the Arcadia, together with many of the most striking episodes, amounting in 
bulk to about one third of the whole work.’’ A surprising number of additional 
and unnoted parallels between the Amadis and the Arcadia are presented, but 
the resemblances between Sidney’s work and the Palmerin romances are shown 
to be even more numerous and just as striking, from which the conclusion is 
drawn that the universality of the themes and motifs of romance makes it im- 
possible to prove Sidney’s direct indebtedness to any particular source. 

Despite the defects of Munday’s renderings of the Spanish narratives of 
chivalry, they preserved for middle-class readers the conventional features of 
medieval romance, and in holding up marriage as a romantic ideal they helped 
to establish a tradition that became the heritage of English fiction. That the 
Spanish romances had a more extended influence than is commonly realized is 
made clear by this valuable study. 


The University of Chicago Wa.po F. McoNEir 
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Shakespeare’s ‘‘HISTORIES’’: mirrors of Elizabethan Policy, by Lily B. 
Campbell. The Huntington Library: San Marino, California. 1947. 
xii + 346 pp. $6.75. 

The intention of Miss Lily B. Campbell’s study is to discover ‘‘the principles 
and methods of historiography which were current in sixteenth century Eng- 
land’’ and to demonstrate ‘‘the way in which Shakespeare applied them when 
he wrote his histories.’’ By ‘‘history’’ Miss Campbell means those plays 
‘listed as history by his editors.’’ She divides her book into two parts. 

The first part is a useful and valuable survey of the theories expressed by 
historiographers concerning the nature of history and its purpose and place in 
humane learning. The main end of the study of history was to teach men 
political lessons, particularly that the judgments of God are forever unchange- 
able and that sin brings down the Divine Judgment, as — in English history — 
was amply shown in the ruin of Richard II and the fate of the House of 
Lancaster. Miss Campbell also adds chapters on the relative value of poetry 
and history as argued by Sir Philip Sidney in the Apology for Poetry, and on 
poetical history in such works as The Mirror for Magistrates or Daniel’s Civil 
Wars. 

In the second part of the book Miss Campbell considers Shakespeare’s History 
plays in some detail, stressing :— 


‘*two points in particular. First, Shakespeare chose for his histories kings 
who had already been accepted as archetypes and who had been used over and 
over again to point particular morals. Second, Shakespeare, like all other 
writers who used history to teach politics to the present, cut his cloth to fit his 
pattern, and the approach to the study of his purposes in choosing subjects 
and incidents from history as well as in his altering the historical fact is best 
made with current political situations in mind. It is on the assumption that 
history repeats itself that political mirrors of history can be utilized to explain 
the present. But it does nof repeat itself in every detail, and while the larger 
outlines of historical fact must be preserved to be convincing, the details are 
often altered to make them more reminiscent of the present. I have, therefore, 
in the following pages stressed the traditional nature of Shakespeare’s inter- 
pretations and the effect of contemporary political situation upon the selection 
and alteration of historical fact in the plays.’’ 


To my prejudiced mind the first part of the book is more valuable than the 
second which is inevitably more speculative and subjective because the evidence 
can so often be interpreted in diverse ways. Thus Miss Campbell concludes her 
chapter on Richard II: — 


‘*In this play of Richard II Shakespeare thus offered the follies of Richard 
II only as a background for the presentation of the problem so often discussed 
during Elizabeth’s reign, the problem of the deposition of a king. ... In the 
play Shakespeare reiterated the charges against Richard that had been so 
often laid at Queen Elizabeth’s door. He adjudged Richard guilty of sinful 
folly, but Gaunt and Richard himself and Carlisle, all the sympathetic char- 
acters, insist that ‘God’s is the quarrel,’ that a subject may not give sentence 
on his king. Furthermore, the picture of Henry IV at the end of the play as 
a king whose soul is full of woe is scarcely conducive to the encouragement of 
would-be usurpers. .. . What seems to me more important than personalities 
that may or may not be involved is that Shakespeare here set forth a political 
problem that was engaging the interest of the nation, and that he set it forth 
fairly. He did not ask whether a good king might be deposed, but whether a 
king might be deposed for any cause. He used Richard II as the accepted 
pattern of a deposed king, but he used his pattern to set forth the polit- 
ical ethics of the Tudors in regard to the rights and duties of a king. It 
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might equally serve as a warning to Elizabeth and to any who desired to usurp 
her throne. The way of the transgressing king was shown to be hard, but no 
happiness was promised to the one who tried to execute God’s vengeance or to 
depose the deputy elected by the Lord.’’ 


Now it is certainly clear from the evidence quoted by Miss Campbell (and 
other evidence which she has passed over) that Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
saw parallels in the play of Richard II between Bolingbroke and the Earl of 
Essex and Queen Elizabeth and Richard II; but it is not so certain that Shake- 
speare deliberately intended that his audience should apply the play to the 
times as a lesson in politics. Rather his attitude here as so often elsewhere was 
that they should apply the times to the play. He was not saying in effect 
‘This is the story of Essex and Elizabeth; but to avoid being sent to the 
Tower I have to call them Bolingbroke and Richard.’’ He was in effect saying 
‘¢This is the story of Richard and Bolingbroke; an interesting parallel, is it 
not, to the situation between her present Majesty and my Lord of Essex?’’ 
The difference between the two attitudes is important. 

In general, however, Miss Campbell has fully demonstrated her thesis and has 
shown that there was in the History plays far more political significance for 
contemporary readers and playgoers than is now obvious. But her case would 
have been far stronger if she had linked academic thought of the earlier 
decades of the sixteenth century with the popular notions that were expressed 
in the books written by Shakespeare’s immediate contemporaries. Thus An 
Historical Collection published by William Fulbecke in 1600 though not a work 
of any great literary or philosophical importance is in fact more relevant for 
an understanding of Shakespeare’s attitude towards history than any Renais- 
sance commentary, however erudite, on Cicero, St. Augustine or Bodin. 

Indeed had Miss Campbell listed and examined the works on history and 
political theory published in England between 1590 and 1605 — not forgetting 
the plays on ancient or modern history written by other dramatists — she 
would have found that the attitude towards history was continually shifting. 
It was for instance safe to print the deposition scene in Marlowe’s Edward II 
in 1593; it was necessary to omit the deposition scene in Richard II in 1597. In 
1596 or thereabouts it was. laudable to make a patriotic play about the 
wretched John; but in 1599 any book on English history was, in official eyes, 
not so much a demonstration of God’s providence as a piece of seditious pro- 
paganda. Indeed in June 1599 the Privy Council in suppressing some of the 
more truculent books of satires forbade the printing of English histories, 
unless first censored by a member of the Council. 

Moreover it is as well not to take too seriously Shakespeare’s purpose in 
writing history plays. The moral and political problems causing and resulting 
from the deposition of Richard II are obvious in The Tragedy of King Richard 
II; but in the first part of Henry IV Shakespeare was far more interested in 
Falstaff, and in the second part the serious scenes occupy less than half of the 
play. Whatever Shakespeare’s own feelings, his first duty to his fellows (and 
to his own purse) was to produce plays which filled the house. However, without 
any controversy it can certainly be said that playgoers in the 1590’s liked 
history — in much the same way as movie fans in the 1930’s rushed to see 
Hollywood histories, as inaccurate as Shakespeare’s, presented by the late 
George Arliss. 

Queen’s University G. B. HARRISON 
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Essayes by Sir William Cornwallis, the Younger. Edited by Don Cameron Allen. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. xxiii + 265. 


Too little attention has been given to the English essays that appeared be- 
tween the publication of Bacon’s first efforts in 1597 and Cowley’s and Dry- 
den’s almost a century later. Yet if one would explain the change that came 
in Bacon’s handling of the essay before 1625 or understand the gradual de- 
velopment of prose style, one must read the work of early seventeenth-century 
writers. This fine reprinting of Cornwallis’s essays, then, is most welcome. 

I rather regret, however, that the essays were not reprinted exactly as they 
first appeared. True, Cornwallis’s long, rambling sentences are cumbersome 
and often obscure. But the student would prefer them as they are that he may 
compare them with the prose of other writers. That was the author’s way of 
writing and it should be considered. 

It seems, also, not only needless but hopeless to urge the priority of Corn- 
wallis in this literary genre. Bacon published his ten English essays and his 
‘*Meditationes’’ in Latin in 1597; Cornwallis published in 1600; and Robert 
Johnson issued his Hssaies, or rather Imperfect Offers in 1601. If that slight 
difference in dates is of any significance, it gives the priority to Bacon. That 
he did not write as Montaigne had done, or as Cornwallis was to do, does not 
matter. As I once tried to show, Bacon followed the example not of Montaigne, 
whom he apparently did not then know, but of the writers of Italian maxims, 
the ricordi of Guicciardini, Sansovino, and Lottino. The essayist has as much 
right to be terse and epigrammatic, if he chooses, as to be garrulous, and 
Bacon’s later contemporaries would have classed his first ten English pieces as 
‘*politic’’ and the ‘‘Meditationes Sacrae’’ as ‘‘moral’’ essays. 

Neither of these criticisms, however, should be too much stressed, for the 
volume has been edited with scholarly care. Professor Allen bases his text on 
the 1606 and 1610 editions of the essays, the last to appear in Cornwallis’s 
lifetime. All significant variants are given in an appendix, and the Commen- 
tary indicates the sources of the countless allusions and quotations in the text. 
Cornwallis is an interesting person to know; he was one of the first admirers 
and followers of Montaigne, whose influence on modern thought has been 
strong; and, as Bacon and I think his follower, Robert Johnson, established one 
form for the English essay, Cornwallis did his pioneer work in the personal 
essay. i, Ns ts, Be 


Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery: Renaissance Poetic and Twentieth- 
century Critics, by Rosemond Tuve. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947, Pp. xvi + 442. 

Like a number of others that have appeared in recent years, this book 
achieves a much-needed revaluation of an important phase of Elizabethan cul- 
ture. In her long-pursued and searching study Professor Tuve is able to demon- 
strate that many bandied generalizations about Elizabethan poetic and practice 
must be discarded or modified, and that a somewhat fresh approach must be 
taken in future criticism of that great and fascinating body of poetry. Critics 
who read her work carefully (and it is not to be understood without close 
reading) will acquire a better understanding of what Elizabethan and Meta- 
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physical poets really achieved and an enhanced respect for their conscious 
artistry. 

Miss Tuve’s task is not alone to reach a better understanding of their image- 
ry but to ascertain as far as possible how we have come by our modern mis- 
conceptions of it. She correctly assumes, therefore, that a sound study of the 
functioning of it must be based upon as complete an understanding as we can 
reach of what the Elizabethan poet was trying to achieve in terms of what 
motivated him. For, as she states and repeatedly demonstrates by her proce- 
dure, her subject is ‘‘the functioning of imagery in relation to ultimate poetic 
aims, as this was seen and practiced in the century itself.’’ But in her effort 
to provide a corrective of modern misconceptions she has gone further: she 
has studied and made use of much recent theory and practice as well as recent 
studies of Renaissance poetic and poetry. She is therefore able to provide a 
better assessment of twentieth-century pronouncements which, as they often 
proceed from handbook generalizations, have brought into criticism of £liza- 
bethan poetry certain preconceptions alien to it. Much of our inability to ap- 
preciate correctly, at the same time that we admire, that poetry is due in large 
part to our abandonment of Elizabethan psychology and to our relative illiter- 
acy in the disciplines of Elizabethan logic and rhetoric. These she brings to 
her study in such detail as is pertinent to the discussion, and demonstrates by 
exposition and example how they affected Elizabethan and Metaphysical im- 
agery. 

The work is conceived and executed under two heads: ‘‘Sensuousness and 
Significancy as Functions of Images’’ and ‘‘The Logical Functions of Im- 
agery.’’ Under the former, after stating her problem and method, and devot- 
ing several chapters to an explanation of certain pertinent tags of Renais- 
sance criticism — imitation, ut pictura- poesis, the ‘garment of style’ — which 
represent poetic theory and intention with regard to imagery, Miss Tuve deals 
with the various criteria of imagery: ‘‘ sensuous vividness,’’ ‘‘ delightfulness,’’ 
‘‘significancy,’’ ‘‘rhetorical efficacy,’’ and ‘‘decorum.’’ In the second part 
of her study she defines images logically, discusses the réle of Ramist logic in 
poetry, and deals with the ‘‘ effects of specific logical functions upon the poetic 
character of images.’’ Her final chapter, devoted to a discussion of the didactic 
intention in Renaissance poetry, is followed by appendixes in which she dis- 
cusses special points in more detail than would be appropriate in the text, and 
by a bibliography of the works she has used. 

From this study certain important conclusions emerge. One which is per- 
haps unacceptable to some contemporary theorists and practitioners is that a 
major aim of the Elizabethan poet is communication. He apparently had little 
or none of the egocentric motivation which among certain modern practitioners 
seems in some degree to have narrowed the scope and appeal of all the arts 
in our time. ‘‘It is characteristic of the Renaissance,’’ Miss Tuve declares, 
‘‘that most comments are in terms of what poetry achieves in the reader’s 
mind rather than in terms of what poets feel and do.’’ Images, she says in 
her final paragraph, ‘‘ were viewed as elements in a pattern by which one man 
could change another man’s mind.’’ Furthermore, she makes a strong case 
against the contention that much of Elizabethan imagery was so much added 
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embroidery: ‘‘I do not think we can say that the accepted metaphor of ‘style 
as a garment’ implied the acceptance of ‘applied’ decorative images as a good, 
in Elizabethan thinking about poetry... . Legislation on.the stuff of figures 
does not appear; legislation on their decorous fitness to their function does. 
The typical warning is against excess; the typical praise is for luminous sig- 
nificancy.’’ She stresses the importance of the widely-accepted and practiced 
basic criterion of decorum —a principle which had as wide acceptance in 
theory of conduct as of art. Ramist logic, which saw the universal in the par- 
ticular, may account, as nothing else does, for some of the qualities of Meta- 
physical poetry. She argues for a new interpretation of the didactic function 
of poetry, attempting to remove from it ‘‘the charge of oversimplification 
which we have laid upon it.’’? Poets emphasize ‘‘matter,’’ to be sure, but the 
Renaissance didactic theory does not call for propaganda or indoctrination. 
‘‘Matter’’ is rather ‘‘invention of matter’? — which is a prenatal stage in 
the creation of a poem, and the poet is more concerned with ‘‘cause’’ (in- 
tention), or subject, or what the poem achieves than with subject matter, 
as he seeks to recreate in the mind of the reader the thought and feeling he 
himself experienced. Miss Tuve adds significantly: ‘‘Many of our quarrels 
with didactic poems turn out to be quarrels not with the poet’s aim but with 
the subject matter and devices through which he has made his aim apparent — 
and no element in poetry is so subject to the changing fashions of different 
times as the first of these.’’ Finally, it may startle some readers to learn that 
we can hardly justify the time-worn notion that there was a significant break 
between Elizabethan and Metaphysical imagery: ‘‘it is highly inaccuratg to 
affirm and reaffirm, as our handbooks nave done for years, that important dif- 
ferences in poetic separated Spenserians from Metaphysicals.’’ Whatever ex- 
periments in imagery the latter pursued were still within the channel of the 
earlier tradition of poetic technique in the use of imagery. 

The arguments by which Miss Tuve arrives at these and other conclusions 
are intricate, detailed, and adequately illustrated by quotations from the theo- 
rists and poets of the period. In the matter of illustration, confusion and in- 
convenience have been avoided by drawing for the most part from the best 
of our anthologies of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century poetry — Hebel and 
Hudson’s Poetry of the English Renaissance. She has made use also of a tech- 
nique not as yet sufficiently exploited — the study of a poet’s revisions as in 
the case of Drayton, where an adequate critical edition is available for such a 
purpose, to determine the criteria which led the poet to seek improvement of 
his imagery. 

This work is so important for re-orientating the student in Elizabethan 
poetry that I find neither disposition nor room to quibble about a very few 
relatively unimportant points upon which differences of opinion might be raised 
as to method or accuracy of inference. One feels only that the Elizabethan 
scholar must be grateful to Miss Tuve for a laborious task thoroughly and 
convincingly done —a work that will bring illumination to future study of 
Elizabethan and Metaphysical poetry. 

Northwestern University VireIL B, HELTZEL 








